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\fter the Buffalo 
conference the Pub- 
lications Committee 
approved a sugges 
tion that the papers 
presented at the dis 
cussions of the Sec- 
tion on Aging there 
be given to the e1 
tire membership of 
the Association i 
the form of a com 
plete issue of this 
magazine. Here it 


Nicholas P. Mitchell 


is. | hope you like it. Frankly, experienc: 
has hsown that it is not good editorial 
policy for organizations representing many 
diverse interests to devote their regular 
publications to any one topic. But we 
believe that this issue may be the excep 
tion to the rule, in view of the facts that 
all of us must be concerned with the prob 
lems of the aging, and that so many facets 
ire covered that the 
really 


following pages 
offer quite a variety of material. 
To be able to include all thirteen papers 
it has been necessary to omit, for this 
month only, three 


important regular 
features of the magazine, namely, Jn The 
Vews, Resources-AV, and The Trading 
Post. Also, the report of the Executive 
Committee on the Brunner Study will 
have to be concluded in the June issue 
rather than this one. Despite these steps 
we have had to add four additional pages 

Should you know of persons or organi 
zations that would be likely customers for 
this issue, please call it to their attention 
and have orders sent directly to the Chi- 
cago office of AEA. Single copies sell for 
65 cents, but quantity discounts take th 
price down to 20 cents for one hundred or 
more 


| 


Next month we shall carry biographical 
sketches of the candidates for AEA office Ss, 
as well as the official ballot. Please be 
advised that there will be no mailing of 
ballots as has been done in the past. To 
vote you must use the ballot which will be 
in your copy of the magazine. 

And remember that it’s not too early to 
be making your reservations for the Den 
ver conference to be held October 15-17, 


Editor's Corner 


at the Denver Hilton. The Denver people 
will also appreciate your help in getting 
commercial exhibitors to take space. For 
information on this write the Conference 
Manager, Adult Education Council, Pub- 
lic Library Building, Denver 

Room for just one news item: THur- 
MAN Wuite, Dean of Extension at the 
University of Oklahoma and Editor of 
Adult Education, has just succeeded DEAN 
James R. D. Eppy of the University of 
Texas Extension Division, and AEA 
Board member, as president of the Na- 


tional University Extension Association 


NicHoias P. Mircuesi 
a @ 


COVER PHOTO 


This month we 


picture the main cam 
pus entrance to the Ward G. Biddle Con- 
tinuation Study Center of Indiana Uni- 


versity's Memorial Union Building in 


Bloomington 

The new Continuation Study Center, 
which has tripled services offered stu 
dents, staff and campus visitors by the 
Union Building, is proving a boon to 
those attending adult educational con 
ferences, meetings, and workshops. First 
put into full use during the summer of 
1959, the 
planned to provide for an mcreasing num 


Center’s many facilities are 


ber who come to the University for con- 
tinuing educational purposes. More than 
50,000, the majority Hoosiers, are ex- 
pected to attend conferences on the 
Bloomington campus during the year 
which began July 1, 1959. 

These visitors include members of busi- 
iess, industry, and labor groups; public 
school teachers, state government and law 
enforcement officials, members of religious 
organizations, and many others who reg- 
ister for credit and non-credit adult con- 
ferences and workshops 

Among the major facilities in the Union 
Building with its Study Center wing are 
the following : 

Air-conditioned auditorium seating 460, 
with stage and film projection equipment ; 

Eighteen meeting rooms, accommodat- 
ing groups of varied sizes; 

One hundred and eighty-six new guest 
rooms ; 

Food services which include a cafeteria, 
snack bar, main dining room with table 
service, and 16 private dining rooms, and 

Many other special conveniences, such 
as a barber shop, newsstand, conference 
bureau, post office, and bookstore. 

All the facilities are increasing the 
efficiency of adult education programs on 


the Indiana University Bloomington cam- 
pus and thus are making an important 
contribution toward meeting the needs of 
adults who wish to go back to school. 
Active Role for 


Philosophy Committee? 

At a recent meeting of six members of 
the Committee on Social Philosophy who 
were able to congregate in New York, a 
plan was formulated to initiate an ex- 
change of viewpoints throughout the field 
of the Adult Education Association of the 
U. S. A. 

The proposed method to implement this 
is to have Correspondents throughout th: 
country who would agree to gather to 
gether a small group to discuss questions 
sent to them by the Committee on Social 
Philosophy. The findings of these groups 
would be returned to the committee, and 
there discussed and digested by the com 
mittee, which will include some of thos« 
whose life work is in the Social Philos 
ophy field. From this meeting of minds the 
discussion questions for the next year 
would be composed and sent to the Cor 
respondents for the following year. It 
would be necessary to have three meeting 
at each Conference. The first would be a 
meeting to digest the report from the field 
The second would be an open meeting, 
perhaps a luncheon, at which we could 
have a speaker or a panel from among 
those deeply involved in Social Philosophy 
in AEA. The third could be to formulate 
the questions for the following year. 


In this way, we hope to promote the 
sharing of viewpoints between the hun 


he 


dreds of different groups engaged in t 
various types of adult learning. We hope 
to find what is common to all of these 
different groups and what can be shared 
that will enrich our understandings of 
each other. We visualize the Social Phi 
losophy of AEA as something which is 
always “becoming” rather than anything 
which can be fully stated at any one time 
We hope that all this can result in ever 
more maturity in the handling of human 
relationships and that Direction Finding 
in Adult Education can be a result of this 
kind of activity. 

Would you like to be one of the Cor 
respondents for the Committee? Once 
each year the Committee would send you 
a number of discussion questions on the 
subject and ask you to invite and meet 
with a group who would enjoy discussing 
these. Your group members need not all 
be members of AEA and need not belong 
to the same organization. You might want 
to meet once or several times, as you 
wished and then would summarize for 
us the results of your discussions and send 
them to the committee on Social Phi 
losophy. 

If you are interested, write to the Com 
mittee on Social Philosophy, % Isabel B. 
Haglin, Route 3, Box 104, 
Minnesota 
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Education For Aging 


ry 

I HE White House Conference on 
Aging, to be held January 9-13, 
1961, will give consideration to Edu 
cation for Aging through a major 
Section on Education. The Con- 
ference has responsibility for en 
couraging the States and localities in 
planning services for older people, 
including improved educational serv 
ices and programs. 

In consideration of the pending 
White House Conference on Aging, 
and in preparation for the annual 
meeting of the Adult Education As 
sociation (held in Buffalo, N. Y.., 
November 5-9, 1959), the Aging 
Section of the Association assembled 
a series of papers concerned with 
education for aging. Henrietta Rabe, 
Specialist in Education for Aging, 
New York State Education Depart 
ment, was program chairman for the 
meeting. The presentations were of 
such high quality that a decision was 
made by the Adult Education Asso 
ciation of the U. S. A. to make the 
papers generally available through 
Adult Leadership. 
these 
have selected excerpts from a report 
by the U. S. Senate Subcommittee 
on Problems of the Aged and the 
Aging (Pat McNamara, Chairman), 
which sets forth a rationale and phi 


Prefacing statements we 


losophy of education for aging. We 


commend these thoughtful state 
ments to all who have concern fot 
this significant and important field 
of education. 

As Chairman of the Planning 
Education for the 


White House Conference on Aging, 


Committee on 


I encourage your participation in 
State and local conferences. The 
articles in this issue together with 
the background paper on Education 
for Aging, developed by the Edu- 


Greorcek E. Davis is Director of Adult 
Education at Purdue University and ts 
also chairman of the Planning Committee 
for the Education Section of the White 
House Conference on Aging and the Gov 
ernor’s Committee on Aging for Indiana 


cation Planning Committee for the 
White House Conference on Aging, 
should be helpful in the discussions 
and the formulation of recommenda- 
tions in the State and local con 
ferences and in the deliberations ot 
the White 


\ging.' 


House Conference on 


Educational Needs 

The development, conservation, 
and use of the potentials of the older 
members of our population should be 
one of the major concerns of so- 
ciety. Since education is one of the 
most significant means of achieving 
this purpose, it is important to con- 
sider the educational implications 1n- 
herent in the problems and oppor- 
tunities of aging. 

What are the needs growing out 
of the problems of the aging and 
aged which should be met by edu 
cational means ? 

First, is the need of older peopl 
to understand themselves. They need 
to understand the maturing and ag 


1For further information about the 
White House Conference on Aging, con 
tact your Governor's Committee on Aging, 
the Regional Representative for the White 
House Conference (at the U. S. Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Regional Offices), or Dr. Blue Carsten 
son, Technical Director for Education for 
the White House Conference on Aging, 
Y% Adult Education Section, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

2 The remainder of this article is ex 
cerpted from the report of the U. S 
Senate Sub-Committee on “Problems ot 
the Aged and the Aging,” Washington, 
1960 


By GEORGE E. DAVIS 


ing process so as to aware of 
changes taking place in their mental 
and physical capacities, personality 
structures, and social situations en- 
abling them to accept these changes 
and make suitable adjustments. 
They need also to obtain new knowl 
edge and new skills as a basis for 
postretirement activities such as self 
employment, voluntary services, and 
creative expression. Equally impor- 
tant for a satisfying and useful later 
maturity, they need education for 
enjoyment of the arts, for intelligent 
citizenship, and for defense against 
mental deterioration. 

Second, are the needs of those ap- 
proaching retirement. By middle age 
they will want information and 
knowledge on how: (a) to increase 
their opportunities for employment 
after retirement from their regular 
jobs; (b) to pursue healthful living 
practices, including methods of re- 
tarding aging, and control and avoid 
ance of chronic diseases; (c) to 
insure 
effective family and group associa 


maintain income: (d)_ to 
tions; (e) to seek training in skills 
and creative activities which will 
bring some of the same kinds of 
satisfactions in old age as counter 
part activities did in youth. 

Third, is the need, less recognized, 
of the general public for education 
about the problems of aging and the 
aged. The stereotypes of the aged as 
ineffective, worn out, crochety per 
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Training In Social 


The Origins of Social Gerontology 

Social Gerontology is the most 
recent major development in_ the 
scientific study of aging. The origins 
of modern gerontological science can 
be traced to the formation in 1938 of 
the “Research Club for Aging” by a 
group of biologically and medically 
oriented scientists under the spon- 
sorship of the Josiah Macy Founda- 
tion. In 1939, the publication of 
Cowdry’s Problems of Aging pro- 
vided the first scientific compendium 
of knowledge about the biological 
and medical aspects of human aging 
and marked the beginning of system- 
atic gerontological thinking. The 
first use of the term “gerontology” 
to describe the scientific study of 
aging occurs in one of the contribu- 
tions to Cowdry’s volume. 

The members of the “Research 
Club for Ageing” became the found- 
ers and first members of the Geron- 
tological Society, Inc., which was 
organized June 15, 1946. While the 
Research Club invited social scien- 
tists from time to time to take part 
in its discussions, it did not include 
them in their regular membership, 
and although included in the mem- 
hership of the Gerontological So- 
ciety it was not until 1952 when a 
section of Psychology and Social 
Sciences was organized that social 
scientists achieved formal recogni- 
tion in the Society. 

In the meantime, social scientists 
were becoming increasingly aware 
of the problems and issues raised 
by the growing number and propor- 
tion of older persons in the popu- 


Witma DoNnanuE ts chairman of the Di- 
vision of Gerontology, University of 
Michigan, and Director of the Inter- 
University Training Institute in Social 
Gerontology. 


Haroip L. Orsacn is Assistant Director 
of the Inter-University Training Institute 
in Social Gerontology. 
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lation. In 1943, the Social Science 
Research Committee established a 
committee to study adjustment in 
old age. The publication of the Com- 
mittee’s report, “Social Adjustment 
in Old Age,” in 1946 marked the 
beginning of systematic scientific 
attention by the social sciences to 
the study of the aged. In the same 
year, the American Psychological 
Association established the Division 
of “Later Maturity and Old Age”. 
Also in 1946, Malcolm T. Thewlis, 
writing in Geriatrics, the official 
journal of the then newly formed 
“American Geriatrics Society,” 
called for the establishment of in- 
stitutes for the study of old age 
and pointed out that “study should 
be directed not only toward the 
physiological and pathological proc- 
esses characteristic of old age but 
should also include psychological 
factors, sociological factors and the 
broader economic 
problem.” 


aspects of the 


However, at this time, gerontology 
was primarily biologically and medi- 
cally oriented, and the social sciences 
lacked any coherent or systematic 
approach which would give them a 
distinctive character. Then, too, 
little distinction was made between 
the theoretical or scientific aspects 
of social gerontology and its prac- 
tical or applied activities. 

The impetus given by the Social 
Science Research Committee’s re- 


port led to the systematic develop- 


ment of research interests and 
knowledge in the field of personal 
adjustment at The University of 
Chicago, and the initiation of the 
early conferences and studies on 
aging of The University of Michigan 
and University of California. Na- 
tional concern with the problems of 
aging was reflected in the organiza- 
tion of the “Committee on Aging 
and Geriatrics” of the United States 
Federal Security Agency eventuat- 
ing in the First National Conference 
on Aging held in 1950. From this 


By WILMA DONAHUE and 
HAROLD L. ORBACH 


serontology 


point forward there was rapidly ex- 
panding concern and interest on the 
part of social scientists. Other uni- 
versities followed Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, and Michigan and initiated 
research, demonstration, and gen- 
eral education 
these, 


programs. Among 
Florida in 1951, Iowa in 
1953, and Connecticut in 1957 estab- 
lished institutes of gerontology as 
had Michigan in 1950, while Cali- 
fornia has recently expanded its In- 
stitute of Child Welfare into an 
Institute of Human Development 
paralleling Chicago's earlier Com- 
mittee on Human Development. 


The Emergence of 
Social Gerontology 

The early concentration of these 
institutes on research in aging had 
the effect of bringing to the fore 
the need for a distinctive conceptual 
framework for social scientists con- 
cerned with problems of aging. 
Biological and medical theories and 
models were obviously inappropri- 
ate. However, the lack of teaching 
and training functions in the field 
meant that little attention had been 
given to the development of a sys- 
tematic approach to the social and 
psychological aspects of aging. 
There were only a few scattered 
courses being offered in social 
science departments in American 
colleges and universities and there 
were no existing general texts or 
reference summarizing the 
growing research knowledge which 
had accumulated. At this junction, 
in 1955 the research committee of 
the Psychology and Social Sciences 
Section of the Gerontological So- 
ciety,' concerned over the problems 
created by the increasingly insistent 
demands for personnel trained in 
both the scientific and applied fields 
of social gerontology and with the 


works 


growing numbers of persons seeking 
to be trained, put in motion the 

‘Composed of Drs. James E. Birren, 
Wilma T. Donahue, and Clark Tibbitts. 
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steps which precipitated the emer- 
gence of gerontology. The 
catalytic agent was the Inter-Uni- 
versity Training Institute in Social 


social 


Gerontology. 

The proposal for the establish- 
ment of this Training Institute came 
from a_ conference especially con- 
vened for the purpose of considering 
the needs for the development of 
training in the 
chological aspects of aging. This 
conference, supported by a grant 
from the National ‘Institute — of 
Mental Health, met in Palm Beach 
July 16-21, 1956, under the auspices 
of the University of Florida which 
acted as its fiscal agent and host. A 


as 


social and psy- 


group of sixteen gerontologists met 
to develop a broad proposal for an 
integrated approach to meet the 
needs arising from the growth of 
gerontological activity. The con 
ference made the following recom- 
mendations : 

1. to establish a training institute 
in social gerontology to further the 
training of social scientists in the 
field of aging, thereby 
the number of educators prepared 
to offer instruction and to direct 
research in the social and psycholog- 


increasing 


ical aspects of aging. 

2. that the training institute be 
organized on a cooperative inter- 
university basis involving the widest 
possible geographical spread of edu- 
cational institutions, thus insuring 
that the effort be national in scope 
and impact. 

3. that the program of the train- 
ing institute include : 

a. the preparation and _ publica- 
tion of systematic technical 
maries of existing scientific knowl- 


sul- 


edge in the psychological, sociologi 
cal, economic, and political aspects 
of aging. 

b. the preparation of materials re- 
lated to the introduction of geron- 
tology into the curriculum of col- 
leges and universities and the con- 
ducting of special surveys of prob- 
lems involved in this process in- 
cluding the extent of present geron- 
tological activity and the availability 
of funds for the support of graduate 
students and 


geronte ile gy. 


research in social 


c. an intensive four-week train- 
ing institute to be offered to selected 


college and university faculty mem 


case 
— 


bers interested in preparing to teach 
gerontology in their respective uni- 
ersities and colleges. 

The group designated the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as the coordinat- 
ting agency for the project and 
named Dr. Wilma Donahue as its 
Director. 


The Inter-University Training 
Institute in Social Gerontology 

The Inter-University Training 
Institute in Social Gerontology was 
established January 1, 1957, when 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health and the National Heart In- 
stitute provided a grant in its sup- 
port to the University of Michigan. 
Sixteen universities who are in the 
forefront of activity in the social 
and psychological aspects of aging 
joined as cooperating sponsors of 
the program of the Institute and an 
Inter-University Council and an 
Executive Committee were organ- 
ized to direct and coordinate its 
undertakings.” 

To fulfill its purpose of stimulat- 
ing training in social gerontology, 
a series of related programs were 
undertaken which can be classified 
in three general categories : 

1. those devoted to the prepara- 
tion and publication of systematic 
technical summaries conceptualizing 
existing scientific knowledge in the 
psychological and social aspects of 
aging. 

2. those relating to the problems 
of introducing and establishing social 
gerontology as a part of the uni- 
versity curriculum. 

3. those directed to the training 


g 
of university and college faculty pre- 


* The Inter-University Council in So- 
cial Gerontology comprised the  fol- 
lowing: John S. Allen (Florida) ; John 
E. Anderson (Minnesota); Harry W. 
Braun (Pittsburgh); Joseph H. Britton 
(Pennsylvania State) ; Marion E. Bunch 
(Washington, St. Louis); Fedele F. 
Fauri (Michigan) ; Robben W. Fleming 
(Illinois); Eugene A. Friedmann (Wis- 
consin); Robert J. Havighurst (Chi- 
cago); Herbert C. Hunsaker (Purdue) ; 
Harold E. Jones (California); Donald 
P. Kent (Connecticut); Raymond G. 
Kuhlen (Syracuse) ; Woodrow W. Mor- 
ris (lowa); Lloyd Saville (Duke); and 
Gordon F. Streib (Syracuse). The Execu- 
tive committee, under the chairmanship 
of Wilma Donahue, included John E. 
Anderson, Ernest W. Burgess, Ewald 
W. Busse, Woodrow W. Morris, Bernice 
L.. Neugarten, Clark Tibbitts, Irving L. 
Webber, and Richard C. Wilcock. 


pared to offer instruction in the 
field and to increasing interest in 
and promoting the development. of 
opportunities for research in social 
gerontology. 

All three of these categories were 
seen as integrally related to the 
basic problem of determining the 
nature and content of social geron- 
tology and of meeting the need for 
personnel trained to teach and direct 
research in the field. 

1. Publication of Handbooks of 
Social Gerontology. 

Under the first category, the 
Inter-University Training Institute 
has sponsored the publication of 
three volumes.* The first of these, 
Handbook of Aging and the In- 
dividual: Psychological and Biologi- 
cal Aspects; edited by James E. 
Birren, represents the first author- 
itative technical summary of the 
scientific and professional literature 
on the individual or behavioral 
aspects of human aging. The sec- 
ond, Handbook of Social Geron- 
tology. Societal Aspects of Aging, 
edited by Clark Tibbitts, deals with 
the social phenomena as manifested 
through the impact of cultural and 
societal determinants of aging and 
their interrelationship on the in- 
dividual, and through the impact 
of older people on the culture itself 
and on organized group and in 
stitutional behavior. Finally, Aging 
in Western Societies: A Survey of 
Social Gerontology, edited by Ernest 
W. Burgess, is a comparative survey 
of aging trends and of distinctive 
and pioneering programs for the 
welfare of older persons in various 
Iuropean countries representative 
of Western culture. In all, 
volumes contain fifty-four chapters 


these 
representing the contributions of 
sixty-four scientists and scholars 
and covering the entire scope of 
scientific knowledge of the  psy- 


chological and social aspects of 
aging. Their publication provides for 
the first 


source for the development of social 


time a basic reference 
gerontology as a scientific field of 
education and research. 


‘These works are being published and 
distributed by the University of Chicago 
Press. The Handbook of Aging and the 
Individual was published in December, 
1959, and the two others will appear in 
June, 1960. 
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2. Social Gerontology in The 
University Curriculum, 


To assist in the development and 
planning of training in social geron- 
tology at the college and university 
level, a series of related projects 
Was inaugurated. 

A set of five course syllabi with 
annotated bibliographies Was pre- 
pared to assist in the development 
of courses in Economics, Psychol- 
ogy, Public Welfare, Sociology and 
Interdisciplinary Social Sciences,4 

survey of foundation and gov- 
ernment support for research and 
training in social gerontology was 
carried out. The findings, published 
in the October 1958 Newsletter of 
the Gerontological Society, revealed 
an expression of interest in support 
of 8erontological activity in the 
social sciences by a wide range of 
private foundations and government 
agencies, but found that funds for 
trainees and fellows were almost 
entirely non-existent outside of the 
Program of the National Institute 
of Health. 

A survey of present university 
and college instruction jn social 
£erontology revealed the existence 
of credit courses in fifty-two Ameri- 
can colleges and universities dealing 
With aging, although some of these 
were given irregularly, In addition 
32 institutions sponsored non-credit 
extension courses, workshops and 
conferences on some aspects of social 
gerontology, However, there were 
no functioning training programs 
offering inte & tated professional 
training in social gerontology al- 
though two institutions had such 
Programs planned (both presently 
functioning ) offering pri grams lead- 
ing to the Ph.D. in Psychology 
( Washington University, St. Louis ) 
and in Human Development ( Uni- 
versity of Chicago) with a major 
concentration in aging. 

3. The Summer Institutes in So- 
cial Gerontology, 

The foregoing programs were 
part of the over-all Preparation for 
the Training Institute's basic ob- 
jective of training faculty for the 
teaching of social gerontology, To 
this end, two Summer Institutes jn 
Social Gerontology were held—in 

* The set of five syllabi is available at 
a cost of $1.00 from the Institute for So- 


cial Gerontology, 1510 Rackham Build- 
ing, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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1958 on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut and in 1959 
at the University of California, 
These offered a month's intensive 
training to established college faculty 
members in the psychological and 
social sciences and related pro- 
fessional fields interested in pre- 
Paring to teach courses in aging 
at their institutions. 

The two Summer Institutes in 
Social Gerontology provided train- 
ing for seventy-five faculty members 
representing sixty-four institutions 
of higher learning in thirty-six states 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. Of the total group, thirty were 
sociologists and nineteen psycholo- 
gists, reflecting the greater interest 
and activity on the part of these 
disciplines in the field of aging. In 
addition, there were seven econo- 
mists, six social workers, four politi- 
cal scientists, three social scientists 
in the field of family life and relation- 
ships, two physicians, and one edu- 
Cator each from Psychiatry, public 
health, nursing, and recreation edu- 
cation. 

A specially designed curriculum 
was developed for the Summer In- 
stitutes composed of two basic 
seminars which were supplemented 
by field trips, discussion groups, 
and project committees organized 
to develop specific topics and_pro- 
§rams in greater detail. The first of 
the seminars, Social Gerontology, 
offered a systematic presentation of 
the field covering demographic, 
health, and cultural factors in aging ; 
the changing position, roles, and 
social adjustment of aging individ- 
uals; the impact of aging on the 
social, economic, and political struc- 
ture of society; and societal meas- 
ures to promote and support the 
health and well-being of the older 
members of the population. The 
other seminar, Behavioral Aspects 
of Aging, encompassed the biologi- 
cal, psychological, and psychiatric 
aspects of the aging process and 
their impact on the aging individ- 
ual; the nature of physical aging 
and physical health in the aged ; 
the character of sensory, perceptual, 
and psycho-motor changes with age ; 
learning, memory, and intellectual 
and motivational processes; age 
changes in personality, interests, at- 
titudes, and personal adjustment : 
and mental health, mental disorders, 


and the psychiatric care and treat- 
ment of the aged. 

The Social Gerontology seminar 
was directed by Dr. Clark Tibbitts 
and Professor Bernice Neugarten in 
1958, and by Dr. Tibbitts, and Pro- 
fessors Robert J. Havighurst and 
Ernest W. Burgess in 1959. The 
Behavioral Aspects Seminar Was 
organized by Professors Ewald W. 
Busse and John E Anderson in 
1958, and by Professors susse, 
Robert W, Kleemeier, and Harold 
E. Jones in 1959, Special guest 
lecturers included some other of 
the country’s most distinguished 
students of aging. The two Hand- 
books and the Survey of Western 
Societies were available jin draft 
form and constituted the basic 
reference works for the seminars. 

While the full impact of these 
institutes on the field of social ger- 
ontology will not be evident for 
many years, it can be noted that 
eighteen of the fellows are presently 
teaching courses in social geron- 
tology and twenty-four are engaged 
in research Programs with others 
planning the initiation of courses and 
research. In addition, many of the 
fellows have become leaders and 
resource personnel for local and 
state programs and activities jn 
aging. It is the opinion of the Sum- 
mer Institute faculty and the Inter- 
University Council that these 
seventy-five fellows represent the 
initial cadre of instructors jn social 
gerontology, and that, because of 
their Strategic location jn every 
region of the nation, they represent 
the nuclei from Which further de- 
velopment of the field will emanate. 


Future Trends and Needs 

The experience gained from the 
two Summer Institutes and the 
over-all program of the Inter-Uni- 
versity Training Institute, the clear 
emergence of social £erontology as 
a scientific field of study which has 
been brought about, the increasing 
requirements for trained teaching 
and research personnel in gerontol- 
ogy, and the pressing demand for 
practitioners for the aged suggests 
the direction and nature of future 
training efforts. First, the number 
of requests for short-term, intensive 
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By HENRIETTA F. RABE 


The Role of the Public School in 


) the year 1957 the U. S$ 


Office of Education made a study 

of public school adult education in 
the United States which included 
developments in education for the 
aging and aged. This study together 
with more recent data gathered by 
the writer form the basis of this 
paper. 

There is spotty evidence that pub- 
lic school adult educators through- 
out the country are beginning to 
recognize some ways in which adult 
education can contribute to the so- 
lution of some of the problems con- 
fronting many of today’s and _ to- 
morrow’s aging men and women. 
Although as yet, 


schools in rela- 
tively few states are providing spe- 
cial classes for older persons, most 
state education departments report 
that many persons in this age group 
do take advantage of the regular 
public school adult education classes, 
most of which are held at night. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to as- 
certain just how many actually do 
participate in these classes since few 
record of adult 
students by age. In the Office of 


schools keep a 
Education study, mentioned earlier, 
thirty-eight states reported that in- 
formation as to age of persons en- 
rolled in public school adult classes 
was not available. Only seven states 
were able to provide a figure in re- 
sponse to the question on the num- 
ber of people past 60 enrolled in 
general adult education classes. Cali- 
fornia was highest with 47,750 per- 
sons; New York State second with 
7,000 persons (an estimated figure, 
based on a random sampling taken 

Adult Education Services of State 
Department of Education, Misc. No. 31, 
U. S. Department of Health Education 
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in 1950); New Jersey third with 
6,270 persons. More recent figures 
for the year 1958-59 gathered by the 
writer on the number of persons 
past 60 enrolled in general adult 
education classes show for Califor- 
nia 38,500; for New York State 
10,000; and for New Jersey 15,000. 
These are estimates made by the 
respective State Education Depart- 
ments. 

In spite of the absence of more 
accurate figures, it is apparent that 
a significant number of older per- 
sons take advantage of existing op- 
portunities for continuing education 
through the regular public school 
adult education classes, particularly 
in the cultural subjects, in avoca- 
tional subjects, in health education, 
and in public affairs education. 


Special Classes for Older Adults 
There is little point in arguing 
against the advantages that accrue 
when adults of all ages meet and 
work together in adult education 
classes. Indeed there are many older 
persons for whom it would be ludi- 
crous to think in terms of age-seg- 
regation. However, there is much 
to be said about the advantage, 
in some situations for some older 
persons to be part of an activity 
or class made up of persons of 
their own age. 


af =) 


This is particularly 
true of many of today’s older men 
and women who have had limited 
schooling and for whom continuing 
education is a new concept, and for 
those in retirement who have few 
contacts with the community at 
large. Frequently such persons need 
stimulation, encouragement and di- 
rection, to be sufficiently aroused to 
he receptive to educational activity. 
For these reasons, public schools in 
a number of states are tailoring 
adult education classes for the aging 
as extensions of the regular classes. 

The Office of Education study re- 
ports classes “specifically designed 
for older 


people, retired or ap- 


proaching retirement” in eighteen 
States together with the number of 
communities providing same as fol- 
lows: New York (82); Michigan 
(16); Wisconsin (8); Pennsyl- 
vania (8); Oregon (8); Illinois 
(7); California (6); Colorado (6) ; 
Washington (6); Connecticut (3) ; 
Maine (3); South Dakota (3); 
Florida (2); South Carolina (2); 
West Virginia (2); Indiana (1); 
Massachusetts (1); Rhode Island 
(1). These figures applied to the 
academic year 1956-57, and no 
doubt in some cases are appreciably 
larger today. 

Although the study gives no de- 
tails regarding the nature of these 
special from information 
gathered by the writer, it appears 
that they might be broken down into 
the following: 


classes, 


(1) day classes held 
in places where there are clusters of 
older people; (2) educational-recre- 
ational senior citizen projects; (3) 
training or retraining; (4) pre-re- 
tirement education; (5) leadership 
training and (6) community educa- 
tion about the aging. 


Day Classes 

Through long years of fixed habit 
the adult is used to being busy dur- 
ing the day when other adults are 
busy. Since most public school adult 
education classes are held at night, 
schools in a number of States have 
recognized the value of conducting 
daytime classes, as an extension of 
the night school program, and have 
made provision for same. Although 
these classes are sometimes held in 
the school building, more frequently 
they are conducted outside the 
community centers, in 
the aged, in nursing 
homes, in clubs and day centers for 
older people. These 


school in 
homes for 


classes are 
geared to the slower pace of the 
older person and, for the most part, 
consist of avocational subjects that 
contribute to a better use of leisure 
time. Even when these day classes 
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Education for the Aging and Aged 


are open to any adult, without re- 
gard to age, school officials report a 
preponderance of older adult  stu- 
dents. The California public schools 
offer many such opportunities for 
daytime study in a variety of offer- 
ings, including courses in health, 
nutrition and emotional adjustment 
in the later years. This, together 
with a high concentration of older 
adults, no doubt, accounts for the 
fact that that there are many more 
persons past 60 enrolled in Califor- 
nia’s general classes in adult educa 
tion than in any other state. 


Educational-Recreational 
Senior Citizens’ Projects 

During the past several years 
schools of New York State have 
been experimenting with education- 
al-recreational groups as a part of 
public school adult education pro- 
grams. Through this approach large 
numbers of older men and women 
are being helped to know the mean- 
ing of well-spent leisure, to make 
friends, to develop more critical at- 
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their own ideas, 
beliefs, to express 
themselves creatively through the 


arts and crafts and to accept leader- 


titudes toward 


concepts and 


ship responsibilities. When such a 
group is operated as a part of the 
adult education program, the school 
provides a leader responsible for the 
development of a diversified pro- 
gram as well as teachers of any spe- 
cial interest group which might de- 
velop. For the most part these 
groups meet once a week, during 
the day outside the school building, 
and frequently with 
from 


cooperation 
groups. At the 
present time public schools in over 
110 communities of New York State 
are operating such 


community 


senior citizen 
groups, with an estimated enroll- 
ment of over 15,000 persons. 

In at least two instances known 
to the writer boards of education 
are operating day centers in school 
facilities as a part of the adult edu- 
cation 


program—in New Haven, 


Connecticut, five days a week; and 


in Syracuse, New York, three days 
a week. 

In Rhode Island an interesting 
experiment is being conducted in 
education for the aging through a 
course entitled “European Heri- 
tage” jointly sponsored by the State 
Division on Aging, the Division of 
Adult Education of the Department 
of Education, and the Cranston 
School in Providence. This course 
is the result of a recognition by its 
planners of several factors surround- 
ing many of today’s older persons 
their need for more rewarding lei- 
sure time activities; the knowledge 
that many are not equipped by pre- 
vious educational experience for the 
more formalized type of program 
presented in the night school cur- 
riculum ; many are foreign born and 
bilingual and often have a great 
love of art, music and beauty asso- 
ciated with “old country,” and many 
would benefit and gain in stature in 
their families and neighborhoods by 
enhancing their knowledge of their 
European cultural heritage. 

The course calls upon experts in 
the various fields of art, literature 
and music who are also familiar with 
the geographic locale producing the 
culture. Part, but not all, of the dis- 
cussion is in one or more foreign 
languages understood by the partici- 
pants. One semester deals with the 
Mediterranean Heritage and_ the 
second semester with the Northern 
European Heritage. 

More specifically the course is de- 
signed to familiarize older citizens 
with the availability of informal 
educational opportunities in their 
community (night school, public 
libraries, museums, recreational pro- 
grams, community organizations of 
a cultural and educational level) ; to 
determine what level and techniques 
of approach to learning are best 
suited to older persons ; to dis- 
cover them- 
selves would like to have available 


what older persons 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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Educational Programs and Services 


of Colleges and Universities Related 
to the Aging and Aged 


A BRIEF report follows of programs 
provided or sponsored by colleges 
and universities in areas related to 
education for aging. Also enumer- 
ated are some of the trends and 
developments in educational services 
for and with the aging and aged in 
many sections of the country. The 
summary indicates a number of 
needs yet to be fulfilled. 

Many institutions of higher learn- 
ing now alerted and interested, have 
offered programs to prepare middle- 
aged persons for retirement, to assist 
older adults in making adjustments 
in retirement, and to train lay and 
professional persons working with 
the aging and aged. Many have de- 
veloped broad programs of research. 
An important aspect of each of these 
has been to promote education of the 
public to an awareness and an under- 
standing of needs, interests and abili- 
ties of older people. 

A great variety of courses, credit 
and non-credit lecture and lecture 
discussion series, have been de- 
veloped and offered by colleges and 
universities. In 1948 the University 
of Michigan Extension Service pre- 
sented “Aging and Living’ which 
provided not only specific informa- 
tion on many areas of concern, but 
also a philosophy of aging. This was 
followed by other series which have 
gained national recognition. Ap- 
proximately sixty other institutions 
of higher learning have presented 


Heien S. Witson is Extension Specialist 
in Gerontology at the University of New 
Hampshire. 


credit and non-credit courses under 
a variety of inviting titles. 

The Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice Departments of many state col- 
leges and state universities have a 
staff of over 10,000 men and women 
who are largely local county agents. 
These agents teach or demonstrate 
a variety of vocational and cultural 
subjects largely in rural areas where 
the great majority of those enrolled 
are middle-aged men and women. 

“Project Courses” at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan deserve special 
mention. These popular courses are 
developed during the semester by 
students who have selected areas of 
special interest for study. 

Graduate courses are offered in 
the psychological and social aspects 
of aging in a few universities and 
colleges. A few schools of social 
work have special projects for in- 
service training of students who 
work with older people, some in well 
established day centers. Field trips 
to agencies and institutions serving 
older people are also included as 
part of some graduate and under- 
graduate courses by a limited num- 
ber of colleges and universities. 

Approximately one-third of the 
medical schools in this country in- 
clude in their courses some mention 
of the medical aspects of gerontology 
but only a very few offer special 
courses in geriatrics. 

Correspondence courses related to 
various aspects of aging have been 
developed by several universities. 
One of the best known, “Making the 
Most of Maturity,” has been offered 
as a correspondence course each year 
since 1952 by the University of 
Chicago. 


By HELEN S. WILSON 


Special courses in gerontology 
and geriatrics have provided train- 
ing and refresher courses or new, 
short courses in many special areas. 
Some of these have been presented 
at continuation centers or in college 
classrooms. In 1956 the University 
of North Carolina offered a short 
course in geriatrics for Public 
Health Nurses. Rutgers University 
Extension Service presents a twenty- 
four hour orientation course for 
home-makers and New York Uni- 
versity School of Education has con- 
ducted an adult education workshop 
in gerontology at Chautauqua, which 
offers three graduate credits. Special 
short courses have also been pre- 
sented by other schools including a 
seminar on “Recreation for the Ag- 
ing, Ill and Handicapped” presented 
this fall by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Demonstrations and 
field trips were included. 


Audio-Visual Activities 

Courses in gerontology have been 
augmented with other methods of 
educational programming which in- 
clude special films, recorded lectures, 
also radio and television programs 
usually presented as a series. Tele- 
vision programs under auspices of 
colleges and universities have been 
most successful and of special in- 
terest. Study-discussion program 
materials “Aging in the Modern 
World” were developed by Wilma 
Donahue and Clark Tibbitts. Three 


volumes with a recording 


g, a filmo- 


graph and two sound kinescopes are 
not a series of lectures but discussion 
materials and available at a modest 
cost. 
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The Institute of Human Adjust- 
ment, Division of Gerontology, the 
University of Michigan Extension 
Service, has also prepared a series 
of recordings for distribution to 
radio stations, to communities and 
to organizations interested in learn- 
ing more about the problems of ag- 
ing. Another series of recordings 
available from Pennsylvania State 
College entitled “The People Act”, 
presents the development of an old 
age center in Syracuse, New York. 

Over thirty educational television 
stations have now been established 
and faculties from colleges, univer- 
sities and professional schools pre- 
sent a wide range of subject matter. 
Credit is available for many of these 
courses. for those who enroll, follow 
the study guide with its suggested 
reading and textbooks assigned for 
the course, then take the final exami- 
nation, usually at a small fee. 

Leadership has been assumed by 
some twenty institutions of higher 
learning which have sponsored and 
presented conferences, special insti- 
tutes on aging and leadership train- 
ing programs some of which are well 
established as annual events. A 
limited number have been offered as 
summer courses. 


Research and Materials 

Research related to aging has been 
a special field of interest in institu- 
tions of higher learning but it is not 
possible to include a complete listing 
of colleges and universities whose 
faculty and research staff have made 
an immeasurable contribution with 
special research studies. Their publi- 
cations include many books, mono- 
graphs and articles in a number of 
professional journals on a very wide 
range of subject matter. Some 
studies have been made by mem- 
bers of several departments of an 
institution of higher learning who 
have cooperated in a research project 
or series of studies. 

An enormous amount of knowl- 
edge has been accumulated through 
research studies, but to date much 
of this is not being used efficiently or 
effectively because there is a lack of 
trained persons in the field to apply 
results of research and study. It has 
been stated that quite obviously re- 
search can only be engaged in by 
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persons who are well trained and 
who have adequate time, facilities, 
and financial backing. 

Other contributions of university 
and college faculty include preparing 
and editing resumes of conferences 
and institutes as well as reports of 
pilot studies. Editing of gerontology 
newsletter and bulletins is also a 
responsibility of some university 
Institutes of Gerontology. Faculty 
also serve as consultants or assist 
community groups and organizations 
in an advisory capacity. 

Among other services and proj- 
ects, universities and colleges have 
sponsored and planned public forums 
and hearings, often in conjunction 
with other groups. Purdue Univer- 
sity, Indiana University are only two 
of many institutions of higher learn- 
ing providing these educational serv- 
ices to their States and their com- 
munities. Many faculty personnel 
have also been appointed members 
of State Councils, Commissions or 
Committees on Aging and assist 
members of citizens Advisory Com- 
mittees on aging in many states. 


Trends and Developments 

sixteen uni- 
versities which have established In- 
stitutes and Divisions of Gerontol- 
ogy. The majority of these which 
have been established in the last few 
years to meet emerging needs con- 


1. There are now 


duct and encourage research, pro- 
vide consultant services to communi- 
ties, prepare materials and reports 
and offer educational programs for 
professional and lay persons. 


2. Institutions of higher learning 


are receiving more and more re- 
quests for assistance with program- 
ming for older adults, developing 
services or making studies and sur- 
veys of community resources for the 
aging and aged. 

3. A limited number of universi- 
ties and colleges are now engaging 
professors emeriti as visiting lec- 
turers. 

4. Some junior colleges are now 
offering short courses, leadership- 
training workshops and conferences 
on aging to broaden services to im- 
mediate communities. 

5. Many more grants for research 
in educational institutions are being 
provided, particularly in fields re- 


lated to health (mental and physi- 
cal), social and economic areas of 
concern. 

6. A few workshops and training 
programs developed and sponsored 
by colleges and universities are now 
being taken to communities with lo- 
cal training programs planned to 
meet specific needs. These of course 
vary from community to community. 

7, State universities are increas- 
ingly active in adding gerontology 
programs and courses in the de- 
partments of extension service. 

8. There is great variety in edu- 
cational programming and diversity 
in approaches taken to meet needs, 
interests, and abilities of the aging 
and aged. 

9. There is evidence of growing 
cooperation among universities and. 
colleges. An example is the Inter- 
University Training Institute in So- 
cial Gerontology presented in August 
1958 and 1959, 

10. Titles of gerontology courses 
and research projects being de- 
veloped indicate a broader scope 
year by year. Themes and titles of 
conferences and workshops give evi- 
dence of groups being served, the 
variety of subjects requested jand 
needs being met. 

11. Greater flexibility is also evi- 
dent as educational programs are 
being developed. Efforts are concen- 
trated on helping older individuals 
help themselves and consideration is 
given to provide training in activities 
offering personal and social satis- 
factions with opportunities to de- 
velop creative talents and interests. 


12. Institutions of higher learning 
are assisting community agencies 
develop programs and services for 
older people. 


13. A few universities and col- 
leges are offering scholarships or 
tuition without cost to men and 
women of retirement age. A limited 
number of others now cut tuition 
costs one half for those over 65. 

14. A constructive educational 
philosophy is being developed in all 
areas related to work with the aging 
and aged. Services and programs are 
being planned to meet total needs of 
individuals (mental, emotional, 
physical, social, educational, spiri- 
tual, recreational, and vocational ). 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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The Role of the Public Library 


S 
ERVICE to the aging is not a new 


concept to the public libraries of this 
Nation. Library literature is replete 
with references to the many “pub- 
lics’”’ which libraries regularly serve, 
and understandably one of the “pub- 
lics”’ is that of the older adult. What 
is new, however, ts the increasing 
interest and emphasis on understand- 
ing the processes of aging and the 
needs of older people in order to de- 
termine the public hbrary’s appro 
priate and unique role as part of 
the total community effort. It is this 
aspect that will be explored, as well 
as the following areas of public li- 
brary service to the aging: current 
status, national trends, obstacles to 
further development, and guidelines 


for the future. 


Library Users 

Public library service to the aging 

1d the aged has many types of 
users or “publics”. The two which 
come first to mind are the middle- 
aged adults, those 45 to approxi- 
mately 65 years of age, and the aged 
themselves, those who are over 65. 
However, also included are those 
whether 
as professionals or volunteers; the 


who work with the aging, 
families of the aged; as well as com 
munity leaders and governmental of 
ficials. Each of these should be con- 
sidered an important “public” in the 
library's service to the aging and 
the aged. These identifications, while 
surely not complete, serve sufficient- 
ly to differentiate among the sev- 
eral distinctive groups, each of 
which makes unique and distinctive 
demands upon the public library 
for materials, services, facilities, and 
cooperation. 
To each of these “publics”, the li 
brary’s responsibility is one of op- 
is Public Library Spe- 
Services Branch, Office of 
S. Depariment of Health, 


id Welfare. 


timum and appropriate allocation of 
services and resources. At the same 
time, the public library must serve 
the entire community, recognizing 
the varying educational, recreation- 
al, and inspirational needs of people 
of all ages, from the pre-school child 


to the senior citizen. 


Activity Highlights 

Currently, library interest and 
concern in the area of aging is evi- 
denced in many ways: 

1. through the increased number 
of public library programs and serv- 
ices available at the local level; 

2. through library participation in 
the work of local, State and Na- 
tional associations, committees and 
councils on aging ; 

3. through the increased number 
of State library associations which 
have held regional or State meetings 
on the subject, either as an activity 
of their adult education committees, 
or through a separately organized 
committee on library service to the 
aging ; 

+. through increased activity at 
the State library level with the pro- 
vision of consultant and advisory 
services, through the purchase of 
special collections which can be 
made available to local libraries on 
interlibrary loan, and by the com 
pilation of special bibliographies ; 

5. through the activity of the 
\merican Library Association which 
now has a regular committee on 
“Library Service to an Aging Pop- 
ulation”; has made two studies of 
existing programs and services ; and 
has conducted its first nationwide 
institute on library services to the 
aging ; 

6. through the assignment at the 
federal level, of a Specialist in the 
Library Service Branch of the U. S. 
Office of Education, to work part 
time in this area. 

7. through the increased number 
of articles and references in library 
and educational journals. 
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At the National Level 

Before exploring the status and 
issues of service to the aging at the 
local library level, it would be well 
to highlight several recent develop- 
ments on both the national and fed 
eral scene. In 1957, The American 
Library Association began a_ two- 
phase study of public library serv- 
ices and activities designed to meet 
the needs of the aging. Then, to as- 
sure a program of continuing activi 
ties within the Adult Services Divi- 
sion of the Association, a standing 
committee on “Library Services to 
an Aging Population’ was estab- 
lished. One of the Committee's re 
cent activities was the planning of 
an “Institute on Library Service to 
an Aging Population” in conjunc- 
tion with the Association’s 1959 an- 
nual conference. The Institute was 
the first such nationwide meeting, 
and attracted over 200 librarians 
and trustees who participated in a 
program designed to help define and 
focus library responsibility in this 
specialized field. 

At the federal level, direct assist- 
ance in the development of public 
library service to the aging and the 
aged is available in the Office of 
Education through the Public Li- 
brary Specialist who has this field 
as one of several areas of assigned 
responsibility. Advisory and consult- 
ant services are available to State 
library agencies, library associa- 
tions, voluntary organizations, local 
public 


libraries, and community 


groups. The Public Library Special- 


ist provides necessary liaison and 
leadership with governmental, edu- 
cational and citizen groups con- 
cerned with the problems of the 
aging ; prepares articles and publi- 
cations on public library programs 
and services; and participates in 
conferences and institutes. 


On the Local Level 
Existing activities for the aging 
in local public libraries fall into sev- 
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in Education for the Aging 


eral important categories : serving as 
a community source of information 
on various aspects of the aging proc- 
ess; publicizing the availability of 
these resources through all media of 
communication ; the 
needs of the aging and the aged as 
individuals 


considering 


for educational, voca- 
tional, recreational, cultural, and in- 
spirational materials; providing ap- 
propriate community referral serv- 
ices; making available special read- 
ing aids for the handicapped older 
person (books in large print, ceiling 
book projectors, book magnifiers, 
Talking Books for the Blind, etc.) ; 
providing services to groups through 
library-sponsored programs and 
through cooperative efforts with 
other community agencies. 

The public library has several ad- 
vantages in assuming the communi- 
ty clearinghouse function for infor- 
mation on aging: it is specifically 
organized to acquire, process, house, 
display, and lend materials; its re- 
sponsibility is to all phases and as- 
pects of the subject, and to making 
these materials available through the 
services of a single agency; its re- 
sources can be geared to meet any 
educational or interest level; its fa- 
cilities are readily accessible; for 
materials not available locally, the 
public library can call on resources 
of other libraries in the State 
through the simple but effective ex- 
pediency of interlibrary loan ; and its 
services are free. 

Through its various reference and 
readers advisory services, the pub- 
lic library is able to meet the needs 
of the individual adult at his dif- 
ferent interest and learning levels. 
Requests by and for the aging are 
varied: for just “a good book"’; for 
material on how to sew, repair, and 
remodel clothes; for recipes for a 
cardiac or diabetic patient ; for books 
on financial planning and budgeting ; 
for suggestions of climates suitable 
for pleasant retirement; for books 
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on international understanding ; for 
refresher material on science or 
mathematics ; latest sym- 
phony recordings or a guide to the 


for the 


opera; or for educational films on 
safety. Understandably, the requests 
are as varied as adults themselves. 

Actual examples of library pro- 
grams might bring into better focus 
the several types of services which 
already exist. Acting as a clearing- 
house of information on subjects of 
community interest and concern is 
a primary public library responsi- 
bility. In North Carolina, when the 
Governor’s Coordinating Commit- 
tee for the Aging recognized the 
need to establish an official clear- 
inghouse of materials on the sub- 
ject, it realized the availability of 
an already existing resource, the 
State Library, and designated it as 
the official clearinghouse of informa- 
tion, rather than establishing a sep- 
arate collection elsewhere in the 
The State Li- 
brary agency makes its extensive 
collection on 


State Government. 


aging available to 
members of the Governor's Com- 
mittee, and to local communities 


through the State’s well-established 
system of interlibrary loans which 
links the public, college and special 
libraries of North Carolina. From 
time to time, lists of new or special- 
ized materials are prepared and dis- 
tributed, thus alerting everyone to 
current and added resources at the 
State Library. 

At the local level, public libraries 
are continuously acquiring books, 
reports, special studies, and other 
materials the health, 
housing, financial, educational, rec- 
reational, and other needs of older 


relating to 


persons. These are available for use 
by social workers, employment coun- 
sellors, ministers, nutri- 
tionists, nursing home attendants 


and others working with the aging, 


doctors, 


as well as by the aging and the aged, 
by their families and friends. 


seh 


By ROSE VAINSTEIN 


Typical of the many _booklists 
published and distributed by librar- 
ies are: “Aging . . . A New Fron- 
tier in Social Welfare”, prepared 
jointly by the staffs of the Dallas 
and Fort Worth Public Libraries ; 
“Begin Now to Enjoy Tomorrow” 
by the St. Louis Public Library ; 
“Dining after 50” by the Milwaukee 
Public Library; “Employment of 
the Aging” by the Public Library 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County ; 
and “Living Arrangements for Sen- 
ior Citizens” by the Public Library 
of Fort Wayne and Allen County. 
Booklets are not only distributed 
in the library, but also in doctor’s 
offices, at senior citizens centers, 
churches, and union halls. Displays 
of books are arranged at community 
workshops, seminars, meetings and 
conferences, as well as in the public 
library itself. 

The public library works with in- 
dividuals, and with community 
groups. Its services to groups are of 
two kinds: (1) providing services 
to and cooperating with community 
organizations, and (2) providing 
services through library-sponsored 
groups. In program planning for 
clubs and organizations, the library 
assists groups in their selection of 
appropriate and interesting topics 
for presentation, helps locate re- 
sources such as films, speakers, dis- 
plays, books and other materials, 
and even assists in the training of 
program chairman through library- 
sponsored 


institutes on effective 


programming and 


leadership re- 
sponsibilities. 

Many kinds of library-sponsored 
adult education programs are in evi- 
dence. These include film series, lec- 
tures, forums, radio programs, and 
discussion groups. Subjects range 
from those of general interest, to 
those of cultural or topical interest. 
Programs may be segregated, 1. e@., 
for older adults only, or of general 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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The Role of the Volunteer Agency 


in Education for the Aging 


‘ 


- see ourselves as others see us 


is not easy. The philosopher, San- 
tayana, once said, “ Nothing requires 
a rarer intellectual heroism than 
willingness to see one’s own equa- 
tion written out. Often, we see only 
what we want to see; we hear only 
what we want to hear; we speak 
only what we want to be heard.” 

The average individual delights 
to sit in judgment of the other fel- 
low. It takes courage to turn the 
spotlight on yourself, but this pre- 
cisely is what Volunteer Agencies 
have been willing to do with respect 
to their efforts in services to the 
aging. In so doing, they have been 
realistic, and they have indeed pin- 
pointed facts about our aging popu- 
lation with accuracy. 

Volunteer associations and agen- 
cies have recognized the enormity of 
the problem confronting our nation 
and our population. They 
have been seeking ways to make 


aging 


their own members conscious of the 
opportunities in using free time, and 
the need to prepare for living in 
later years. They have, in many 
been the first group in a 
given community to recognize the 


Cases, 


problems of our aging and aged, and 
as private agencies have been able 
to pioneer and experiment. 

How far should volunteer groups 
become involved in directing pro- 
grams for the older persons? Will 
the results be more effective if these 
groups work separately, together, or 
through the public agencies and the 
community? These questions re- 
quire much more study in order to 
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understand the beginning, the pur- 
pose, goals and objectives of the 
volunteer group. A number of vol- 
unteer agencies who are conducting 
leisure time programs for the aging, 
have been contacted and this paper 
contains some partial answers to 
these questions. 

Education is fundamental to the 
needs of an aging population. Youth 
must be trained in the home and 
school in proper love, respect, and 
responsibility ; parents must be re- 
minded of their role and the aged 
must be helped to understand the 
need of their cooperation. Beyond 
this is a real need to educate the 
total community. Today, education 
offers the aging new opportunities 
for expanding their horizons. New 
programs give older people an op- 
portunity to meet together in an 
atmosphere of friendliness and in- 
formality, to allay loneliness and 
renew a zest for living by doing 
things together. 


Facing the Challenge 

The real challenge we face is 
simply this: How do we bring to 
bear all of the interest, knowledge 
and skills and the services which are 
needed to help the older person to 
the end that he may live out his 
years as a happy, reasonably healthy, 
and productive individual ? 

In most communities, there is a 
lack of adequate or appropriate serv- 
ices and facilities. The problem is 
real and the solution complex. It 
calls for study, money, planning, 
and vision. An older person needs 
a wide range of services including 
health care, housing, recreation, 
counselling, employment, and _ finan- 
cial assistance. Older people shop 
for these services at an age when 
they are not geared for the change 
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from an independent to a dependent 
role, and are not emotionally pre- 
pared for the lukewarm attitudes 
of agencies and government. Many 
communities wonder whether to 
study first and then act, or to act 
and then to evaluate; whether to 
move ahead slowly on an all-inclu- 
sive front or to concentrate on a 
specific project. Volunteer agencies 
have been able to act where a need 
was apparent for a specific service, 
without previous experience, with 
no evaluations as guides and _ fre- 
quently without professional assist 
ance. If the program was successful, 
it was continued; if it was unsuc 
cessful, it was dropped. 

Many volunteer agencies are per 
forming a needed and able role in 
meeting services in their community. 
They have had a vision and courage, 
“More 
Education for and About the Aging” 


“4 


and in the years to come 


will be a part of many more volun 
teer agencies. There is so much that 
needs to be done in contemporary 
society, and even though sometimes 
uncertainty surrounds us, we must 
continually strive to use our own 
resources and to make the public 
understand that aging is everyone's 
business. As Charles Kittering said, 
“My interest is in the future because 
I'm going to spend the rest of my 
life there.”’ 


Some Active Groups 

The following is a sample of what 
some volunteer groups are doing in 
the way of education for the aging 
or community education about the 
aging. In no sense of the word does 
this represent a complete picture of 
the extent of this service by volun- 
teer agencies and groups throughout 
the country. 
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Association of the Junior Leagues 
of America—Iin developing geriatric 
projects, local Junior League 
Groups have followed no one pat- 
tern or blue print, depending upon 
the local situation, existing health 
and welfare resources and available 
funds. The programs of some Junior 
League Clubs include recreational 
programs in homes for the aged, 
workshops, hobby shows, day 
centers, and community centers for 
the aged. 


The National Federation of Bust- 
ness and Professional Women’s 
Clubs—The organization, with its 
3,400 local clubs, has cooperated 
with the United States Department 
of Labor in Conducting “Earning 
Opportunities Forums for Mature 
Women” in various states through- 
out the country. It has sponsored 
reorientation workshops for training 
older women to reenter the labor 
market after a period of inactivity. 

It is attempting to “educate” its 
own membership in the importance 
of planning ahead for retirement 
years. 

The organization's national legis- 
lative platform contains two items 
relative to the Social Security Act, 
namely uniform retirement age and 
benefits provisions for men and 
women; and an increase in the 
amount of earned income permitted 
to a person receiving Social Security 
Jenefits. Its legislative platform also 
contains an item to permit a person 
to take a double income tax exemp- 
tion for a dependent over 65 or one 
who is blind. 

Many local clubs affiliated with 
the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs 
assist with special projects in Senior 
Citizens Clubs, in their respective 
communities. 

National Council of Catholic 
Women—Work with the aging in 
this organization is achieved through 
two committees, namely, Catholic 
Charities and Social Action. The 
committees function on the national 
diocesan deanery and local levels in 
the interest of services to the aging 
in the fields of housing, health, em- 
ployment, recreation, personal serv- 
ice and spiritual welfare. With the 
exception of the headquarters staff, 
for whom the aging is one facet of 
a varied program of operation, the 
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work is done completely by volun- 
teers. 


The National Council of Jewish 
HW’ omen—This organization through 
its 240 local affiliates, has a major 
interest in services to the aging 
including the education of their own 
membership and making the general 
public more aware of the needs of 
an aging population. 

Its first program for older adults 
was initiated in 1946 as a recrea- 
tional program. The concept of such 
programs has now expanded into 
a broader type of program includ- 
ing education, counselling, and social 
services. The National Headquarters 
provides consultants to help local 
chapters start programs. Many com- 
munities are operating leisure time 
programs and other cities are pro- 
viding a multi-purpose program. 


Zonta International — ‘The na- 
tional office of this voluntary organ- 
ization reports that about 41% of 
its local affiliates devote some por- 
tion of their time, efforts, and funds 
to the field of the aging, primarily 
in the nature of recreational ac- 
tivities for older men and women 
some parts of which consists of vo- 
cational activities and some homes 
for the aged. 

The Salvation Army — Recog- 
nizing that the second half of life 
should be richer and happier than it 
now is, The Salvation Army has 
pioneered in the field of services 
to the aging. Perhaps no service 
undertaken by The Salvation Army 
makes such an appeal as that done 
for the aging. The Salvation Army 
has worked with many groups in 
education for the aging and are 
themselves developing a national 
program, so that all personnel will 
be able to serve the total needs 
of our elderly population. The Sal- 
vation Army Day Center in Buffalo 
started eight years ago, and in the 
area of education, we find that the 
group experience itself is a learning 
and educational process. 

Senior Citizens have had an op- 
portunity to attend our day center 
program every day for the past 
five years. Here they find oppor- 
tunities to give expression to talents 
they may have or may discover. 
There are opportunities for them to 
give service, to travel, and to take 


advantage of opportunities to learn 
not only in arts and crafts, political 
science, languages, writing, public 
speaking, music, and dancing, but 
education for health and happiness, 
special employment counselling and 
training for specific jobs. Programs 
for the aging are carried on at the 
local level and geared to the needs 
of the community and resources of 
The Salvation Army. 

National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers— 
are conducting programs in local 
neighborhood centers, as the need 
arises. The agency is planning a self 
study which will be completed in 
June, 1960. 

There are many voluntary groups 
that are operating excellent pro- 
grams such as the Y. M.C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. Other groups like 
Altrusa, Quota, Rotary, and Ki- 
wanis are contributing financial as- 
sistance and in many communities 
are providing voluntary staff to 
assist with program planning and 
leadership. 


Western New York Geriatrics 
Society—This is an illustration of 
another type of voluntary group 
concerned with the problems of the 
aged. A small group of physicians 
in Buffalo, New York formed a 
local society in 1952 for the study 
and improvement of local conditions 
surrounding our Senior Citizens, 
with approval from the American 
Geriatric Society. This was the first 
attempt in the United States to 
organize a regional group for the 
purpose of studying all the implica- 
tions of our aging population and 
initiating appropriate action. After 
the formal organization. of the So- 
ciety, the physician members @x- 
tended to persons from other dis- 
ciplines an invitation to join (in- 
cluding nurses, hospital administra- 
tors, physical therapists, social work- 
ers and lay people who had dealings 
with the aged). It was the belief of 
the Society that only through total 
community approach, with proper 
presentation from all the professions, 
could coordination and cooperative 
methods be developed with proper 
leadership to effect the needed serv- 
ices for those in the twilight of their 
lives. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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The Role of the Health Educator 
in Education of the Aged 


y community or public health 
educator is the representative of a 
relatively new profession. Contrasted 
to the health 
who functions 


education specialist 


within the school 
setting, the public health educator 
utilizes the skills and methods of 
education to influence favorably the 
health behavior of all individuals and 
segments of the community. Perhaps 
it is over simplification, but it is 
descriptive to say that public health 
education is adult education with a 
special objective — improvement of 
the public’s health. 

Since the conditions under which 
the public health educator operates 
are not controlled, his basic task is 
to develop an environment within 
which people can study their prob- 
lems and decide the action that must 
be taken to resolve them. A noted 
educator has stated that effective 
education occurs when there is a 
sharing of experiences until they be- 
come a common possession. There is 
mutual interest and an eagerness to 
give and to take. Under these con- 
ditions an individual is not only in 
formed but also transformed. 


Concerns and Skills 

The public health educator is con- 
cerned with the creation of public 
interest in health and the promotion 
of an awareness of health needs. He 
helps to develop definite opportuni- 
ties for people to learn about health 
and to take constructive action to- 
ward improving it. The implications 
are that health education is directed 
toward every segment and member 
of the community including the 
young, the middle-aged and aged of 
all cultures, religions, social status 
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and ethnic groups. To assist indi- 
viduals and groups effectively, the 
health educator must have knowl- 
edge of how people learn, why they 
act, of the cultural and social struc- 
ture of society, as well as knowledge 
of the health problems and the re- 
sources involved. 

The special skills of the properly 
prepared and health 
educator are in techniques of educa- 
tion, group process, human relations, 
and in methods and media of com- 
munication. In addition, he must be 
able to diagnose the educational as- 
pect of a situation in terms of what 
people know, what they do, what 
they feel, and how specific groups 
are motivated to act. He also must 
understand and appreciate the man- 
ner in which health relates to other 
phases of community life and how 
the various phases can be marshalled 


experienced 


to support and complement each 
other. 

It would appear that the properly 
prepared health educator is well 
equipped to plan, initiate and exe- 
cute an effective educational pro- 
gram for all groups including the 
aged and aging. This would seem to 
be a logical conclusion to reach be- 
cause of the past successes of health 
education in the areas of immuniza- 
tion, disease prevention, maternal 
and child health, nutrition and or- 
ganization for health services. How- 
ever, education for the aged and 
aging can not be approached in the 
general way in which it has been 
customary to approach other public 
health problems. No one is more 
aware of this fact than the exper- 
ienced health educator. The primary 
concern of the health educator as he 
contemplates his role in the educa- 
tion of the aged is the little that is 
known about factors that motivate 
action in this age group. What are 
his interests, his hopes and aspira- 
tions, and what does the aged person 
believe to be really important ? 


By ROBERT YOHO 


Problems to be Faced 

The problems associated with ag- 
ing and what can be done about 
those of a health nature have been 
fairly well identified. The chronic 
diseases, which at the moment, are 
serious threats to the aging citizen 
are of the greatest concern to pro- 
fessional workers interested in the 
welfare of the aged. Hospital facili- 
ties, nursing homes, outpatient 
clinics and home care programs have 
and are being developed to combat 
those diseases that present the great- 
est threat to this aged group. Hos- 
pital and medical insurance 
plans represent further efforts to 
resolve some of these problems. 


care 


In some communities rehabilita 
tion programs have been established 
and are instrumental in prolonging 
the period of independent living for 
a small number of the aged. In other 
instances, intensive effort is directed 
toward finding 
among the older people. 


cases of disease 
Sut a well 
designed program does not solve 
problems. It is only when such a 
program is utilized by individuals 
with problems that benefits accrue. 

The community health educator 
knows from experience that basically 
there are no inherently good methods 
or, for that matter, there are no 
methods that are inherently poor. 
They are only good or bad depend- 
ing on with whom, when and for 
what purpose they are utilized. 
Health education that results in 
change of behavior or action must be 
pinpointed. Many of the character- 
istics found within the older person 
are specific and unique and for many 
reasons they represent personal qual- 
ities not understood by the health 
educator. The health educator be- 
lieves that the aged can be reached, 
but is certain that before education 
can be efficient and effective it will 
be necessary to discover through re- 
search and study some of the an- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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The Role of Labor 


In Retirement Preparation Education 


the understanding, coopera- 
tion and support of public school 
educators, and particularly adult 
educators, it is entirely possible that 
we could develop in the United 
States in the next decade or two an 
entirely new and exciting field of 
educational services known as “Life 
Extension Education.” By “Life Ex- 
tension Education” is meant the pro- 
vision of formal and informal edu- 
cational and guidance services to 
middle-aged and older people seek- 
ing new meaning in their lives and 
better ways of living with an increas- 
ing amount of free time brought on 
by shorter hours of work and re- 
tirement. The need and the oppor- 
tunity is so great for this type of 
educational program that it is safe to 
predict that it could emerge on a 
scale comparable to other federal and 
state aided programs in the fields of 
agricultural extension, homemaking 
and vocational education. 

Yet despite this persistent and 
growing challenge—Life Extension 
Education—a new adult education, 
there has been remarkably little evi- 
dence that educators in general, or 
adult educators, in particular, are 
doing very much about it. There are 
notable exceptions, of course, in 
states like New York and California, 
and in a few communities in other 
states, but it is difficult to detect any 
real ground swell of activities or 
services in behalf of the aging and 
aged in the education field. Of 
course, there are many reasons for 
this lack of perceptible progress, not 
the least of which is the problem of 
financing such services. The present 
structure for the 
financing of public schools in most 


inadequate tax 


communities and states, accompanied 
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by the persistent boom in children 
of school age, certainly does not 
provide much margin for the launch- 
ing of new programs in new fields. 
Yet, the failure to do so adversely 
affects the willingness of the whole 
population, and particularly the 
middle-aged and older population, to 
support needed measures to expand 
and improve free public education. 


Cannot Ignore the Aging, 
Educators who continue to ignore 
the needs of middle-aged and older 
persons may well find themselves in 
increasing difficulty as they face a 
hardening core of opposition in the 
older age groups to the kind of 
schools that most of us would agree 
are necessary to meet the needs of 
all our people. Therefore, the prob- 
lem of providing educational serv- 
ices for the aging is not just a 
matter of passing interest. It may 
well become a matter of practical, 
enlightened self-interest, if not sur- 
vival for school administrators. 
Last year in Detroit, the progres- 
sive forces in the community, both 
from labor and management, were 
interested in getting voter approval 
for both a large bond issue for 
school construction and an increase 
in millage to improve the quality of 
service. We knew that these issues 
had been defeated in a_ previous 
election primarily because the re- 
actionary forces had appealed to the 
selfish interests of older taxpayers. 
We therefore organized a series of 
area meetings of our retired mem- 
bers in Detroit and discussed the 
importance to them, as well as their 
children and grandchildren, and 
the community-at-large, of better 
schools. We don’t really know how 
much good this did in getting fav- 
orable action at the polls but we do 
know that both the bond issue and 
the millage increases were approved. 
It is most interesting that, a number 
of suburban communities suffered 


By CHARLES E. ODELL 


serious defeats on the same issues at 
the same time despite the fact that 
they prided themselves for being 
“young people’s communities.” 


Retirement Preparation 

My specific interest in education 
for the aging at the present time is 
directed toward what we in the 
labor movement call retirement 
preparation, or retirement planning, 
education. Some people call it re- 
tirement counseling, but I would 
like, at this point to distinguish be- 
tween retirement education and re- 
tirement counseling. I think these 
are distinct and separate, though 
perhaps companion, functions in an 
emerging field of helping people to 
prepare for retirement. The educa- 
tional function is best performed in 
small discussion groups and its pur- 
pose is to provide information and 
ideas that will help the individual to 
help himself in making his own 
positive plans for retirement. The 
counseling function is best  per- 
formed on a face to face, individual- 
ized basis as a follow-up to educa- 
tion, and its purpose is to assist the 
individual to make his own specific 
decisions on actions or plans deal- 
ing with particular aspects of re- 
tirement whether these be financial, 
housing, health, education, recrea- 
tion, etc. 

The confusion which exists in in- 
dustry, on the part of both manage- 
ment and labor, over these functions 
and their definition is symptomatic 
of the need for positive leadership 
from professional adult educators, 
as well as from professional guid- 
ance and personnel workers in this 
emerging field of Life Extension 
Education. 

The work now being done around 
the country in the field of retirement 
preparation is largely in the hands 
of management. In a survey done 
several years ago and reported in 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Role of the Church 
In Education for the Aging 


iii to the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition is reverence for the aging per- 
son. The devout Jew or Christian 
recalls the command of God through 
Moses, “Honor thy father and thy 
mother,” with its resounding prom- 
ise, “That they days may be long in 
the land” 
the high value inherent in aging and 
in life itself. 
sacred 


a promise recognizing 


Again and again in 
writings through the cen- 
turies come words like “with long 
life shall I satisfy thee and show thee 
my salvation.” The religious family, 
inspired by such thoughts and guided 
by the best moral teachings of its 
heritage, has been one in which the 
aging family member has been ac- 
cepted, loved, given opportunity to 
make his contribution, to feel wanted 
and useful. 

Though in today’s American cul- 
ture, with its preoccupation with 
youth, there are many evidences of a 
disregard for the rights and priv- 
ileges of the aged, whenever church- 
men in our culture take the admoni- 
tions of their religion seriously, older 
persons have been given a place of 
recognition and love. 


“The Teaching Church” 

Through the ages the church has 
carried on its ministry of healing, 
evangelism, guidance for persons in 
their everyday problems, and fellow- 
ship that has eternal values as well 
as present meaning. In all of this 
ministry there is the permeating in- 
fluence of education as a method 
and a technique, as a program or 
task, but far more than these: as a 
fundamental point of view and way 
of life. The church sees herself as a 
church,” with all that 
these words may imply. Thus in 


“teaching 


boards and societies, in the pulpit, 
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and amid the devotional and social 
service experiences of the parish, 
there is concern not only for the job 
being done—the programs and proj- 
ects and sermons—-but for persons 
and their individual growth. The 
loving fellowship ideally found in 
the local congregation is the setting 
in which maximum achievement in 
personal growth may be experienced. 

In this setting and in the educa- 
tional planning of the churches, older 
people have a large place today. This 
is true because contemporary con- 
cepts of religious education are far 
broader than they were in the past. 
From the early synagogue schools 
centuries ago, established chiefly to 
inform the young in their religious 
heritage, to the modern church 
school we have taken a giant step 
indeed. Along the way there came 
into Protestantism particularly—the 
Sunday school movement, limited in 
time to brief Sunday sessions of 
study classes with content of Bible 
facts the chief point of concern. Now 
the concept includes “church schools” 
which go far beyond the Sunday 
school in scope and purpose. All or- 
ganized opportunities whereby per- 
sons learn and grow in the faith are 
in the purview of the church school. 
It is an around-the-week concern 
and its ministry is to all ages. 

Thus, in increasing numbers of 
churches, there are classes, informal 
discussion groups, fellowship, serv- 
ice opportunities, and other activities 
around the week, ministering to all 
ages from the youngest child iearn- 
ing through his play experiences in 
the nursery group to the oldest men 
and women. In this context, let us 
look at the educational program of 
the church for older persons. 

“In most of the requirements of 
their spiritual life,” states a recent 
conference report,’ “Older persons 


1“The Fulfillment Years in Christian 
Education”, 1953. Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. p. 7. 


By VIRGINIA STAFFORD 


are not different from other mem- 
bers of the parish.” Their needs are 
the needs of all ages; in fact, the 
older person is the same person he 
simply a_ little 
older. He needs to be loved, have 
an opportunity to feel needed and 
useful, keep on learning, achieve 
optimum health, in short to achieve 
the satisfactions of life so essential to 


has always been, 


us all. Because of changes—physical 

and social, financial and psychologi- 

cal—that accumulate with advancing 

years, the following so-called “spe- 

cial spiritual needs of the aging” 

have been tentatively developed : * 
Assurance of God's continuing 
love 

The certainty that life is protected 

Relief from heightened emotions 

Relief from pangs of loneliness 

A perspective that embraces time 
and eternity 

Continuing spiritual growth 

A satisfying status in life 

A feeling of continuing usefulness 


Help from Religious Groups 
Ample reasons, these, for a strong 
educational program for older per 
sons in the churches! Study groups 
that help the older person think 
through his place in the family, in 
the community, in relation to all of 
life about him; a chance to share in 
fun and fellowship, to laugh again 
and find friendships growing; a 
party, a game, a trip to places of 
interest, instead of a lonely room; 
an organized older adult club as an 
experience of leadership and fellow- 
ship with contemporaries, in addi- 
tion to the many opportunities to 
live and work with all ages in the 
church family ; a visit with the pas- 
tor to talk over the fears and doubts 
that seem to weigh so heavily ; guid- 
ance in new skills in 
handerafts, in oral communication, 


learnings, 


*“Man and His Years”, National Con- 
ference on Aging, 1951, pp. 207-209. 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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= the past three weeks my car 
has stalled at every corner and stop- 
light. Seven mechanics in five ga- 
rages have worked feverishly on the 
carburetor. The car no longer stalls 

or runs. Its carburetor is the 
shiniest in town, but the fuel pump 
collapsed, 


The Roots of the Problem 

Susiness has been working hard 
on the carburetor of the older 
worker. The emphasis has been on 
bigger and better pensions, cost of 
living increases, disability and health 
coverage, benefits to survivors, im- 
proved SUB payments, vesting, and 
retirement planning. If we think 
only in terms of the pocketbook, the 
future begins to look brighter for the 
worker soon to face retirement. But 
will he really have a future? Or will 
his fuel pump—his mental health 
in a state of unrecognized disrepair 
for so long, collapse when the job is 
gone and he is left alone with his 
inner emptiness ? 

Why, it may be asked, do so many 
vigorous, healthy workers fold up or 
fade away immediately after retire- 
ment? Why are gerontologists so 
constantly confronted with oldsters 
whose only pastime is to stare out 
of empty windows with empty eyes 
—awaiting, hoping for, the approach 
of death? Why do so many of the 
aged lose themselves in television or 
in dreams of a fictitious happiness in 
an idealized past? Why the actual 
return to childhood in the paper hats 
and tin horns of the golden age club 
party? Are these indications of the 
dignity of man, the unfolding of the 
human personality of which we 
speak so glibly in the school rooms 
of our nation ? 


——— ooo 


Martin TEACHER ts of the Committee on 
Aging, The Health and Welfare Council 
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When we can answer the “why’s”, 
we will have a better understanding 
of the mental health problem of the 
older worker—and of the problems 
of juvenile delinquency and alcohol- 
ism, of murder and rape, of race 
hatred and sadism, of the thousand 
and one sicknesses that dominate our 
headlines and question the humanity 
of man. 


The Business Way of Life 

Ours is a work-centered society. 
It is in the work situation that a man 
should have his greatest opportunity 
for personal growth. It is on the job, 
one would believe, that man in a co- 
operative relationship with his fellow 
men can learn to master and mold 
nature to his own social ends. And 
in his creative conquest of nature, he 
masters, molds, and changes himself 

increasing his skill and creative- 
ness, developing his individuality, his 
powers of cooperation, of reason, his 
sense of beauty. The work situation 
should provide this opportunity, but 
close scrutiny of our way of life indi- 
cates that we have been hypnotized 
by our material and technological 
growth and have set up property, 
profits, and production as idols to be 
worshipped making them ends in 
themselves rather than means to a 
better life. The mores of businessism 
unlimited pervade all aspects of our 
social experience. The business sec- 
tion is the center of town and “our 
lives shiver or become bouyant with 
the dips and rises in the market”’." 

The factory worker is divorced 
from the product of his labor. For 
seven or eight long hours a day he 
performs a monotonous operation, 
producing a ‘thingamajig” that his 
experience relates neither to a use- 
ful product nor a useful social end. 
Without the opportunity for his 
“creative conquest of nature” work 
Robert S. Lynd, “Knowledge for 
What”. Princeton University Press. 
Princeton, New Jersey. 1948. p. 68. 


By MARTIN TARCHER 


ing 


takes on the meaning of odious 
effort. The worker learns to escape 
reality through daydreams, to idea- 
lize laziness, and to look forward to 
the day when he can give up work 
entirely. The white collar worker be- 
comes a “voice with a smile” judged 
by his ability to get along with his 
co-workers, or by his facility for 
using symbols to manipulate the 
emotions of his fellow men. ‘His 
value as a person lies in his sala- 
bility, not in his human qualities of 
love, reason, or in his artistic ca- 
pacities.” * 

Man, then, in our business scheme 
of life becomes just another tool, 
another machine in the production 
process. The high wages, the profit 
sharing, the fringe benefits, the 
prestige titles are the oil used to keep 
him in good working condition. 
Management calls upon the indus- 
trial psychologist to help make the 
worker happy—so that he will pro- 
duce more. This is the crux of the 
matter: we organize our industrial 
resources to maximize the growth 
of the gross national product, rather 
than the growth of the individual. 
It is as if “in our preoccupation with 
driving ships faster and faster, we 
were filling the interior and decks 
with more and more machinery, 
leaving the passengers for whom the 
ships are run crowded forward in 
the steerage.” * 


Effects on the Worker 

Caught up in this machine process, 
his mind warped, frustrated and un- 
nourished by his activities, the 
worker is besieged by tensions and 
hostilities. His more dramatic out- 
lets or mechanisms of escape may be 
the daydream, the compulsive effort, 
the striving for pecuniary gain or 
power, the frantic search for an au- 


“Erich Fromm, “The Sane Society”. 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. New York. 
1955. p. 356. 

’ Robert S. Lynd. Op. Cit. p. 69. 
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thority to which he can submit—and 
for a scapegoat he can subject. But 
for most, the escape is in the job it- 
self. Here at least the emptiness, the 
shared. Here the 
worker can lose himself among fa- 
miliar faces and join in the chatter 
that helps him to “kill” his most 
precious possession—time. With re- 
tirement, the pleasant associations, 
the little status he had, are gone. 
What remains is the empty window, 
the paper hat—and the tin horn. 


loneliness, is 


The Businessism of 
Other Institutions 

Business is not the only institution 
which affects the mental calibre and 
well-being of the individual. But the 
family, the churches, government, 
voluntary organizations, the schools 

all have become satellites revolv- 
ing around the great industrial plant, 
bowing to its basic tenets and tra- 
ditions without thought or question. 
Our meals are “business” luncheons 
and our “social” clubs places to meet 
and court prospective clients. Our 
governments are balancers of bud- 
gets, to be kept at all costs from the 
problems of human welfare. And we 
“sell” our religions and convictions 
like so many cakes of soap. Our 
’ serious 
consideration of the deeper issues of 
social life and the effective edu- 
cation, that which really leaves a 


schooling “largely evades 


stamp on character and thought, is 
obtained when graduates come to 
take their part in the activities of an 
adult society which put exaggerated 
emphasis upon business and the re- 
sults of business success.” * 
Retirement Planning Programs 
The situation is by no means all 
negative. Business, unwittingly re- 
sponsible for much of the boredom, 
the apathy, the lack of initiative, and 
the emptiness of retirement it so 
readily deplores, has it within its 
power to apply the technical and 
scientific know-how it has used so 
successfully in the creation of the 
affluent society to the creation of the 
human society. Management has a 
lively interest in the problems of the 
retiring worker. Companies have 


* John Dewey, “Individualism Old and 
New”. Minton, Balch & Company. New 
York. 1930. pp. 128, 129. 


instituted pre-retirement planning 
programs. These usually include 
such activities as counseling, the pro- 
vision of speakers, materials, courses, 
and study groups for informing older 
workers of their company benefit 
programs and social security—and 
about retirement opportunities for 
investment, housing, health main- 
tenance, community service, travel, 
hobbies, and recreation. 
ingly, the companies are turning to 
the universities and other educational 


Increas- 


institutions for assistance in develop- 
ing criteria and methods for the im- 
provement of these programs. 

Some have organized vocational 
re-training programs, attempting to 
prepare aging workers either for less 
taxing jobs or for tasks more suit- 
able to their capabilities. Others at- 
tempt to prepare their workers for 
retirement by gradually increasing 
the length of vacations or weekends, 
by creating part-time jobs, or by 
decreasing the hours of work. 

In some cases, management has 
recognized that many older persons 
do not wish to participate in retire- 
ment planning programs—or do so 
reluctantly—because they can not 
admit to themselves the approach of 
retirement and old age. Nor do they 
wish to be singled out as a special 
group. And management suspects 
that the problems of the older worker 
go deeper than the need for factual 
information or for a more gradual 
approach to retirement. Some busi- 
ness leaders sense the need to get to 
the roots of the problem, but have an 
almost completely repressed and dis- 
quieting fear that the roots might 
illuminate the need for drastic 
changes that would challenge the 
very foundations of some of their 
most doggedly held preconceptions. 

Nevertheless, recognizing that the 
status quo will become intolerable, 
some have taken bold steps in the 
right direction. Generally, these have 
been in the creation of educational 
opportunities for employees at all 
age levels and all professional levels 

opportunities not limited to con- 
tent directly related to the work situ- 
ation. Junior executives are sent to 
universities for liberal 
education. Courses and study groups 
in liberal arts and the social and 
natural sciences are being organized 


courses in 


on company sites, while some com- 
panies will pay the tuition of their 
employees for satisfactorily com- 
pleted courses in the evening pro- 
grams of local schools. Reading 
racks, with books and other material 
of current interest are becoming 
commonplace in factories and offices, 
and a few companies have set up 
special rooms to serve as branches of 
the local public libraries. Some 
larger companies try to broaden the 
perspective of their employees by 
organizing specially priced summer 
vacation tours to other countries. 
Such activities have been a major 
advance. But their operation has 
been more as a measure for motivat- 
ing the worker or improving his 
ability for intelligent productive 
effort than as a part of purposive 
long range program designed to 
stimulate his capacity for meaning- 
ful living. And it is the preparation 
for such long range efforts that must 
be the next step for business if it is 
to assume its responsibilities to its 
workers and the community. 


Future Directions 


But where to begin—what is the 
direction? The path open for busi- 
ness and industry is a difficult and 
perhaps a distasteful one. For a first 
requisite is to subject itself to its 
own critical scrutiny—and to the 
critical scrutiny of our institutions 
of higher learning. The powerful in- 
fluence of business on the educa- 
tional community needs to be used 
to establish and defend the classroom 
as the market place for the free play 
of ideas, and not as a mirror for the 
reflection of the corporation. There 
is a crying need for new ideas of 
social organization, and therefore a 
crying need for more dissent—louder 
and clearer, without the usual apolo- 
getics. There is a need for the busi- 
ness community to recognize that 
education can be neither conserva- 
tive nor liberal (in the dichotomous 
sense in which these terms are so 
unfortunately used today) but must 
be both. It must be conservative in 
the sense of “conserving” that which 
is the finest in the American tradi- 
tion. It must be liberal in the sense 
of continuously questioning and test- 
ing that tradition, so that we may 
trim off that which is justified only 

(Please turn to page 33) 


Adult Leadership 
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The Federal Government 


By CLARK TIBBITTS 


In Education and Aging 


| of the federal govern- 
ment were among the first to be- 
come involved in the field of aging, 
some, like the Railroad Retirement 
Board and the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, been created 
primarily to provide services for 
older persons. During the past dec- 
ade, the responsibilities of federal 
agencies in the field have become 
much greater and have been ex- 
tended to education for and about 
aging. 

Federal activities in education and 
aging include collection and pubhi- 
cation of information about aging 
and the aging population, provision 
of educational materials for individ- 
uals and groups who work with 
older persons and for older persons 
themselves, support of activities to 
advance knowledge and to increase 
the supply of professional personnel, 
support of educational programs for 
aging and older persons, and prepa- 
ration of government employees for 
later years of living. 

This review will highlight a 
sample of the kinds of activities 
found within and supported by gov- 
ernment and give some indication of 
the resources available. The basic 
objectives of all of the programs are 
to equip the aging individual to meet 
his own needs and to assist those 
who are unable to do so by them- 
selves, to provide materials and aids 
to States, communities, and organi- 


having 


zations developing services and pro- 
grams for older people, and to equip 
personnel of yovernment and non- 
government agencies better to serve 
older people. 


Information Services 


Federal publications and reports 
constitute a rich source of informa- 


CiarK Tispitts is Assistant Director of 
the Special Staff on Aging of the U. S. 
Department of Health Education, and 
Welfare. 
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tion regarding characteristics of the 
older population and programs de- 
signed to help satisfy their needs. All 
agencies which provide services, 
either directly or in cooperation with 
State and local counterparts, publish 
information concerning the popula- 
tions served and program opera- 
tions. Thus, there is always available 
more or less detailed, near-current 
information on beneficiaries of the 
Social Security programs, clients of 
public employment offices, vocational 
rehabilitation, and veterans’ pro- 
gram: together with data on kinds 
and amounts of services and benefits 
provided, and program activities in 
housing for the elderly, construction 
of health facilities, research and 
training grants. 

Beyond this a number of agencies 
collect and = publish information 
largely on a service basis. The prin- 
cipal example is, of course, the Bu- 
reau of the Census which publishes 
statistics on the current and pro- 
jected size of the older population, 
distribution, and detailed character- 
istics, in regular and special reports 
and in analytical monographs. The 
Current Population Survey, the 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 
and the National Health Survey 
provide the basis for frequent re- 
ports on changes in the older popu- 
lation, employment status, health, 
illness, and disability, and utilization 
of medical services and facilities. 
The National Office of Vital Sta- 
tistics makes periodic reports on 
mortality, morbidity from certain 
causes, and changes in life expec- 
tancy. 

The Social Security Administra- 
tion issues the monthly Social Se- 
curity Bulletin with reports and 
analyses of such matters as welfare 
practices and standards, foreign pro- 
gram developments, utilization of 
voluntary health insurance, income 
of older persons, and total health and 
welfare expenditures. The Depart- 


ment of Labor, through the Monthly 
Labor Review and other publica- 
tions provides data on the cost of liv- 
ing, projections of older worker 
labor force participation, and provi- 
sions of private retirement systems 
and fringe benefit programs. 

The Federal Council on Aging 
has issued a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of federal Programs and Re- 
sources for Older People available 
from the Government Printing Office 
which also issues a list of federal 
publications in aging. The Special 
Staff on Aging in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
offers a general information clear- 
inghouse service covering new de- 
velopments, programs, conferences, 
and publications in the field. The 
newsbulletin, Aging, and a variety of 
pamphlets are the principal vehicles 
for disseminating the information. 


Educational Materials 

decade federal 
agencies have become increasingly 
active in providing educational ma- 
terials for users of government serv- 
ices and for groups and individuals 
working in the field. For direct 
users, there are booklets, pamphlets, 
leaflets, films, and exhibits dealing 
with such matters as social security 
benefits, care of older people in the 
home, nutrition, care in selection of 
foods and drugs, services for vet- 
erans, prevention and care of illness, 
guides to older workers seeking em- 
ployment, and tax benefits. 


Over the past 


For those developing facilities and 
programs for older people, there 
is a growing literature on design, 
construction, equipping, staffing, and 
programming hospitals, nursing 
homes, health and_ rehabilitation 
centers; on federal assistance and 
guides with reference to housing for 
the elderly ; on performance of older 
workers ; methods and results of re- 
habilitation ; and social services and 
home care programs. Several agen- 
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cies publish bibliographies covering 
the fields in which they operate. 

Virtually all agencies provide con- 
sultation services to organized 
groups and agencies through their 
central offices and their nationwide 
networks of regional, field, and dis- 
trict offices. 


Support of Educational Programs 

Several agencies of the federal 
government are involved in provid- 
ing educational 
middle-aged and older people in co- 


opportunities to 


operation with State and local or- 
ganizations. The Department of Ag- 
through the land-grant 
colleges and universities and county 
educational pro- 
grams on such topics as gardening, 


riculture, 


agents, conducts 
home conveniences and_ beautifica- 
tion, recreation and crafts, health 
clothing 
partnership arrangements helpful to 
the older farmer. 


and safety, design, and 


Through the Office of Education, 
the federal government contributes 
about $2.5 million annually for vo- 
cational education and retraining of 
middle-aged Particularly 
notable are training courses in prac- 
tical nursing, homemaking _ skills, 
and for development of skills in the 
artcrafts and handicrafts. The Li- 
brary Services Branch assists public 


workers. 


libraries and State library associa- 
tions and agencies in planning serv- 
ices for older people and for pro- 
fessional and volunteer workers in 
the field. 

The extensive rehabilitation and 
restoration programs carried on by 
the Veterans Administration and 
those supported by the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation and _ the 
States include a good deal of re- 
training for vocational and home- 
More than 30 
percent of all vocational rehabilitants 
each year are 45 years of age or over. 

Public Health Service grants to 
State health departments are em- 
ployed, in part, for health education 
projects, demonstrations, and train- 
ing of health department personnel. 


making objectives. 


The Department of Labor’s Bureau: 


of Employment Security conducts 
through 
State and local employment agencies 


nationally and sponsors 
a continuing campaign of education 
employability and 
value of hiring older workers. 


regarding the 


Support of Research and Training 

Awareness of the government of 
the need for knowledge about aging 
and for professionally trained per- 
sonnel in a wide variety of fields is 
well demonstrated through its own 
research programs and its support 
of training and research in scores of 
institutions and agencies throughout 
the country. 

All federal agencies serving older 
people either directly or indirectly 
studies and 
analyses to determine the precise na- 
ture and dimensions of the problems 
with which they are dealing and to 
evaluate the effectiveness of their 
programs. The results of these 
studies become useful as educational 
materials of the kinds mentioned 
earlier. Some agencies engage in di- 


engage in continuing 


rect research, as do the Food and 
Drug Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Public 
Health Service in the evaluation of 
foods, drugs, remedies, and environ- 
mental health factors. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, directly and 
through land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, studies the economic re- 
sources of older people, availability 
of medical housing and 
clothing design, nutrition, and fa- 
cilities for older and disabled home- 
makers. 

The Public Health Service has a 
Gerontology Research Unit within 
the National Heart Institute, a Psy- 
chology of Aging and other research 
programs in the National Institute 
of Mental Health, and extensive pro- 
grams of research on the nature and 
treatment of chronic diseases. Vet- 
erans Administration personnel and 
consultants are carrying on more 


services, 


than a hundred studies of aging in 
individuals and of response to var- 
ious types of treatment and environ- 
mental circumstances and several 
hundred on chronic illness among 
the 250,000 older patients in vet- 
erans hospitals and domiciliaries. 
The Social Security Administra- 
tion conducts intensive studies of the 
circumstances, needs, and adjust- 
ments of samples of beneficiaries, 
and the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance is readying plans 
for a 12-year longitudinal study of 
a sample of new beneficiaries. The 
Sureau of Employment Security has 
published results of an extensive 


study of the older worker in the em- 
ployment office, effects of counsel- 
ing and special placement services, 
and on-the-job performance. 


Research, demonstration, and 


training grants to agencies outside 


of the federal government are made 
by the Public Health Service, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and the Office of Education in the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, by the Department of 
Agriculture, and, for research on the 
aging process, by the National 
Science Foundation and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and 
Veterans Administration support of 
research and training in the field of 
aging, apart from that -in chronic 
disease, will total about $17 million 
during the current year. 

Currently, the White House Con 
ference on Aging, is expressing the 
interest of the Congress and the Ad- 
ministration in creating wide public 
awareness of aging; in encouraging 
organizations, States, and communi- 
ties to study the needs of older 
people and current resources to meet 
them; and in developing directions 
and a broad blueprint for action in 
the field. The Conference has already 
stimulated scores if not hundreds of 
organizations and agencies and thou- 
sands of individuals to participation 
in what may be described as a total 
national educational and planning 
effort. The Conference is being or- 
ganized by the Special Staff on 
Aging in the Department of Health, 
Education,: and Welfare with the 
active cooperation of other federal 
departments and agencies, more than 


a hundred national organizations, 


officially appointed groups in more 
than 50 States and territories, and 
a large advisory committee of citi- 
zens and professional workers in the 
field. 


Education of Staff Members 
Federal agencies working in the 
field are alert to the need for educat- 
ing their own personnel with re 
gards to the nature and implications 
of the phenomenon of aging and to 
the characteristics and needs of older 
people. The Federal Council on 
Aging and the committees on aging 
within the Department of Health, 

(Please turn to page 34) 


Adult Leadership 
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Education for the Aging in Canada 


4 provision of educational op- 
portunities for older persons is as 
important in Canada as it is in the 
United States for basically the same 
reasons. There has been the same 
dramatic increase in life expectancy, 
the same changes in the role and 
status of older people as our society 
has moved from rural to urban ; and 
I think we also are coming to realize 
that the later years are not neces- 
sarily years of mental decline and of 
inevitable psychological rigidities 
precluding new learning and _ per- 
sonal development. 

The latter, of course, is basic, for 
if the attitude that “you are too old 
for such things” governs our ap- 
proach to the process of aging then 
the possibilities of educational pro- 
grams are severely limited. On this 
point I can only say that in the 
course of very limited discussions 
with educational administrators in 
the City of Toronto no such atti- 
tudes were expressed. On the con- 
trary I received an impression of 
positive and sympathetic interest. 

My own feeling is that a more 
serious barrier may be in the ap- 
proach of the elderly themselves to 
continuous learning. They are after 
all the product of a culture that has 
emphasized youth and the overriding 
importance of tangible productivity, 
that has minimized the value of 
learning for its own sake. Also it is 
that, inculcated through 
their working lives, with the ethic of 


possible 


success, the elderly, fearful of fail- 
ure, sceptical of their own capacities 
withdraw from new learning ex- 
periences. Finally we must bear in 
mind the general educational level 
of our older population. In Canada 
I understand that the average 


schooling of those retiring today is 
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VIII and for most 
there has been a minimum of educa- 
tional activities in the period be- 
tween leaving school and _ retiring. 
These are factors which I believe are 
of basic importance in considering 
education for the aging and in plan- 
ing services. 


about Grade 


Canadian Adult Education 


Canada I would imagine is not too 
different from the United States in 
the pattern of its facilities for adult 
education. We have our provincial 
departments of education with their 
adult education divisions and exten- 
sion programs. We have our local 
school boards with programs of 
evening courses offering a wide va- 
riety of “academic” and “non-aca- 
demic” subjects. Our universities 
have extension departments offering 
both evening and correspondence 
courses. Our recreation departments 
support and offer a wide range of 
group activities of an educational na- 
ture. Public library systems are serv- 
ing both urban and rural areas. 
There are museums and art galleries 
with active educational programs 
and of course a great number of so- 
cieties based upon vocational in- 
terests of an intellectual or aesthetic 
nature. The services of all of these 
are available to adults of all ages and 
particularly to those living in our 
larger centres. Given an interest and 
a desire to do so there is nothing to 
prevent the older person from par- 
ticipating providing that: (1) he 
knows that these things are going 
on; (2) he is financially able to meet 
the fees and, (3) he can get there. 

The above three “ifs” are of a 
simple, bread and butter nature, but 
they are important. But before ex- 
amining them briefly let us look first 
at our assumption regarding an in- 


terest in and a desire to participate. 


I suggested above that there may be 
factors limiting this. Actually I have 
little evidence springing 
from Canadian experience. In Vic- 


concrete 


By DONALD H. GARDNER 


toria, British Columbia, which is 
Canada’s number one retirement 
city, | am told that a large percent- 
age of enrollment for the regular 
extension offered by the Board of 
Education and the local college is 
composed of retired people. At the 
same time an offered night school 
course on successful retirement had 
no takers. The Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of British 
Columbia allows “the old age pen- 
sioners” to take all extension courses 
free of charge if the request is ap- 
proved by the Committee on Wel- 
fare of the Aged of the Community 
Chest and Councils. It is reported, 
however, that very few older people 
take advantage of the offer because 
of the distance to the University, the 
type of courses given and because 
they are held in the evening. My 
own discussion with educational au- 
thorities in Toronto indicates a lim- 
ited but not negligible participation 
by the older group. There seemed to 
be a common feeling that many 
elderly people are reluctant to enter 
a formal classroom setting. A sur- 
vey of older people in Edmonton, 
undertaken in 1957 indicatec only a 
small minority with interests in edu- 
cational courses or classes. 

On the there 
would appear to be sufficient interest 
among the elderly in non-age-cen- 
tred programs to justify attempts 
to overcome problems presented by 
lack of knowledge, lack of means 


whole, however, 


and location. The service of our edu- 
cational and cultural organizations 
are well publicized in the press. 
But of course the publicity is not 
geared to any particular age group. 
However through community coun- 
cils, bureaus for the aging, senior 
citizens clubs, company retirement 
program, machinery is developing 
which can be utilized for specialized 
attempts to inform the retired per- 
son and stimulate his interest. Much 
needs to be and can be done along 
these lines. 
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The establishing of special fees or 
the waiving of fees for pensioners is 
an obvious answer to the economic 
problem though perhaps administra- 
tively or financially complicated by 
the thorny problem of assessing need 
or by grants-in-aid from higher 
levels of government. At any rate in 
at least two instances in Canada fees 
are waived. 

Many elderly people undoubtedly 
don't attend educational activities 
because of physical difficulties of 
getting there and back again. In 
Metropolitan Toronto the expansion 
of evening programs by 
school boards has led to the utiliza- 
tion of a greater number of schools. 
This means that many courses are 
closer to those who have difficulty in 
getting about. But possibilities here 
are limited. Volunteer transporta- 
tion is one answer to this problem; 
and I suspect that in most courses 
there is a registrant with a car who 


course 


lives not too far from the pensioner 
who needs a lift. 


Programs for the Elderly 

So far we have been talking about 
adult education programs designed 
for the general population, what 
they can offer the older person and 
how his participation can be in- 
creased. But what about adult edu- 
cational programs designed specifi- 
cally for the elderly? Development 
along these lines in Canada has been 
extremely limited. As far as | know 
we have no special divisions or de- 
partments of aging or gerontology 
within our educational organiza- 
tions. There has therefore been little 
experimentation, little exploration of 
methods of “educating” the aged. I 
would hesitate to attempt to give 
reasons for this. It may be that the 
rapid growth of our population has 
rendered it difficult enough to keep 
pace with general educational re- 
quirements. It may be that until now 
our concern with the need of the 
aging has concentrated on needs in 
the fields of welfare and health. Pen- 
sions, housing, facilities for long- 
term care, clubs, and employment 
problems have absorbed our atten- 
tion. Public libraries, though in- 
creasingly aware of the special needs 
of the elderly, have been hampered 
by lack of staff and facilities. 


We have however witnessed in 
Canada a development which I think 
has great educational potential. 
These are the developments of senior 
citizens’ clubs which have burgeoned 
since the beginning of the 50's. 
There are over 150 in Ontario. Most 
clubs emphasize social and group 
activities, but many develop arts and 
crafts programs through which older 
people have learned new things—to 
do copper work, to paint. Through 
participation in club committees and 
assuming responsibility for club af- 
fairs they are gaining experience in 
basic elements of social life. Gordon 
Neighborhood House in Vancouver, 
which has a large program for the 
elderly, has had an interesting ex- 
perience in education for the aging. 
Last year in co-operation with the 
Vancouver Public Library they 
sponsored a “Great Books” discus- 
sion group. However the _partici- 
pants seemed reluctant to tackle the 
Great Books. The high fee and the 
title seemed to frighten them. So 
they switched to current literature, 
i.e., “The Hidden Persuaders”. But 
this wasn’t too successful. Members 
seemed to have difficulty in under- 
standing the ideas in the books, the 
discussion leader found himself in 
the position of a teacher. A film dis- 
cussion group has been more suc- 
cessful. At first an effort was made 
to have a series of film on the same 
topic and to help the groups to de- 
velop information in one field. Since 
the members have participated more 
in the selection of the program, the 
group has demanded a much wider 
variety of topics. They feel that it 
results in more participation in the 
discussion. Attendance in this group 
has maintained quite a‘ high level for 
a number of years. Gordon House 
sponsors a Glee Club which is very 
successful. They have also experi- 
mented with a number of craft 
groups where the members can ap- 
preciate the usefulness of the objects 
being made and complete a project 
in a fairly short time. Ceramics are 
the most successful. 

At the Ottawa Good Companions 
Club a discussion group was formed 
on the housing needs of the elderly. 
With help they undertook a survey 
of the housing condition of older 
people in the city. What they dis- 
covered was not only reported to 


their group but to a National Wel- 
fare Conference. Here there is a 
group of older people studying and 
reporting to the community on a 
subject of great importance to them. 

At their clubs older people can 
hear about and discuss matters im- 
portant to successful and wise ad- 
justment to the later years. Diet and 
health care, accident prevention are 
examples. In Winnipeg, clubs can 
obtain films and projectors free of 
charge from the film service of the 
Public Library. The Second Mile 
Club in Toronto has had a success- 
ful discussion group on the nature of 
the aging process and on the needs 
of older people. 


How Should We Plan? 

While seeking information for this 
paper a question was put to me more 
than once by persons engaged in 
planning or providing services for 
older people. “Should we not think 
carefully before developing specific 
educational projects for the aging? 
Is it desirable to set up separate pro- 
grams for this particular group or 
would it be preferable to make a 
special effort to bring them into 
general educational programs?” This 
question reflects a fear of developing 
programs which would segregate the 
elderly from the rest of the com- 
munity and might thus frustrate the 
original aim of assisting the senior 
citizens to remain in and of the 
world. 

Undoubtedly every effort should 
be made to bring the older person 
into the general educational pro- 
gram. But I am not convinced it is 
a case of “either-or’’. If adult edu- 
cation is adequately to serve our 
retired population, it must develop 
sound methods based upon experi- 
mentation and The re- 
quired knowledge can be gained only 


research. 


through special approaches and spe- 
cial projects. Again we know that 
older people themselves differ in 
their feelings about special programs. 
Some shun and resent any sugges- 
tion that they participate in any pro- 
gram for the “old”, Others accept 
and are happier in the company of 
their peers. I do not think our plan- 
ning should neglect the one group at 
the expense of the other. 
(Please turn to page 35) 
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Ee it is stated that, of 
all those who since the beginning of 
recorded time have attained 65 years 
or over, one out of four is still alive 
today. The uniqueness of that enor- 
mous and amazing growth was made 
possible by the miracle of modern 
medicine ; so, too, the higher physi- 
cal well-being of the older individ- 
ual. But counterbalancing those as- 
sets is the often difficult and hum- 
bling role of the elderly person when 
relegated to the periphery of active 
life, whether in family or community 
or both. ’ 

These conditions, all or in part, 
present a problem—rather a collec- 
tion of problems—not foreseen in 
the 30’s, when retirement with eco- 
nomic security seemed the desired 
goal, Nor was it then anticipated 
that many on retirement might find 
their free time resulting, not in treas- 
ured leisure, but in boredom, per- 
sonal dissatisfaction and wasted 
ability. Then too it would not have 
been credible that the retired, finan- 
cially secure, might come to dread 
leisure as bitterly as their fathers had 
dreaded want. 

Such was the situation of the re- 
tired in the 40’s and early 50's. Mine 
is the story of how hundreds of thou- 
sands of older folk who might have 
been a part of that problem of leisure 
time are being a part of the answer— 
an answer that is needed by a so- 
ciety that is planning an ever-in- 
creasing shorter work-week. 

The solution these older persons 
found was as varied as their needs, 
for each retiree is unlike any other 
with emotions and strengths and 
weaknesses as varying and as com- 
plex as the age in which they live. 
Perhaps their only identities with 
one another are sharing the same 
years of living and having exper- 
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ienced the common role of parent, 
spouse, homemaker, worker, asso- 
ciation member, friend, church mem- 
ber, and the possessor of free time. 


The Problem of Leisure 


The problem of leisure, what to do 
when one is no longer a part of the 
practical wage-earning world and 
free to do as one pleases, is as old 
as man. Galen, nineteen hundred 
years ago, gave his prescription, 
“Employment is nature’s best medi- 
cine; it is essential to human happi- 
ness.” 

Dr. Ira Progoff, the psychologist, 
explains life’s extreme alternatives 
of inertia and action when he says: 

“Man’s nature is to grow. When 
he is not able to grow, the dynamic 
life process that works within him 
doubles back upon itself and casts 
its energies into disorder. The result 
is confusion accompanied by the 
symptoms of disoriented living that 
have been diagnosed in modern times 
as neurosis. The choice before man 
is thus inherently one of extremes: 
either growth with its fullness of 
rewards in life or stalemate with 
growing restlessness, confusion, and 
eventual breakdown.” 

Aristotle names the available re- 
sources, “The aim of education is 
the wise use of leisure.” That was 
the answer found happily by some 
500,000 retirees; they went back to 
school, joining the 43 million of 
other school attendants—one out of 
every four people in the nation. Back 
in school, together they traveled 
again the road of companionship and 
effort toward individual fulfillment 
and self-realization. 

For those self-sufficient folk who 
fortunately have long found absorb- 
ing interests in a creative activity, 
retirement seems to be already tail- 
ored to their purpose and desires. 
The activities can be of a passive 
character as in the areas of music, 
arts, crafts, and writing, or in those 
of a more active character such as 
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games, hiking, dramatics, dancing, 
camping, nature study, community 
service projects and volunteer 
church services, but their pursuit 
yields enjoyment with real enrich- 
ment. Then too a delightful by- 
product can be garnered in friend- 
ships formed during these shared 
activities providing a carry-over of 
great value into the home and the 
community and the fuller, richer, 
happier life of all the persons con- 
cerned. 

Reading, education in another of 
its more informal phases, fills an im- 
portant need for the older person 
seeking the satisfaction of intellec- 
tual curiosity. For serenity and men- 
tal health, older folk—and younger 
folk too—want meaning in their 
lives,—nothing is finer in its attain- 
ment than the study of the books of 
the masters—read alone but prefer- 
ably shared with others. In them, 
they who are fortunate in their ap- 
preciations and their choice can find 
great meanings, 


great objectives, 


great convictions. 


Education Challenges 

If, however, the retiree comes to 
retirement from a commonplace job, 
tired and bored, he may find himself 
so exhausted nervously that family 
life and entertainment are all that 
are feasible to him. But if soon mere 
resignation passes, hopefully edu- 
cation can challenge him to find for 
himself the true security,—the 
reason for his being. Then in the 
school of his choice and geared to 
his ability, he can find refreshment 
and renewal both of the human body 
and the human spirit. He can dis- 
cover too the joy of play with others, 
re-creating play in all its many facets 
—playfulness with ideas, with ideals, 
with other folk doing things and 
thinking things. In it there will be no 
thought of return other than the 
satisfaction in the doing but the re- 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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How to make 
old age happier! 


Here is NEW, authoritative explo- 
ration of the problems inherent in 
retirement and later years of life. 

Through the Fund for Adult 
Education the situations the elderly 
must face have been thoroughly 
investigated. 

This book assembles essays and 
readings first prepared, distributed 
and group-tested with the financial 
assistance of the Fund. 

Topics include 

¢ when does old age begin? 

how old is old? 

can I find a second career? 

why do I fear the future? 

what causes retirement let- 

down? 

how can I utilize so much 

leisure time? 
Experiences and viewpoints of 
dozens of famous people (Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh, Albert Ein- 
stein, David Sarnoff, Irwin Edman, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Tchaikovsky, 
Shakespeare, Bellamy, Cicero, Kip- 
ling, etc.) plus ideas and com- 
ments from modern gerontological 
experts, are pre sented. 

Religion, loneliness, health—art, 
reading, and other hobbies — 
finances, the need for personal sig- 
nificance and expression, employ- 
ment, and other needs and situa- 
tions are discussed, analyzed. 

The one thing that matters is: 
“they must have a passion § for 
something.” 

Help! Be prepared to fortify 
yourself, your family, friends, 
neighbors and associates for the 
golden years. 

SEND TODAY 


Prentice-Haut, INc., 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
Send copies of AGInG tn Topay’s 
Society, ed. by Tibbitts & Donahue. At 
end of ten days I will send payment at 
$6.00 per copy (plus a few cents for 
packing and shipping) or return the 
books and owe nothing. 


Name 


Address 


DISCOUNT: 5 to 49 copies—less 15%. 
50 or more, less 20% 
D-SO-87 
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AEA’s Annual Report 


for 1959 


The annual report is the occasion 
for taking stock of the Association 
and its activities. Perhaps the most 
complete report of this nature ever 
prepared pertaining to the Role of a 
National Organization was com- 
pleted during 1959 for AEA and 
was done by the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The summary of the report 
was prijited in the December issue 
of Adult Leadership but the com- 
plete report may be read by request- 
ing a copy from one of the libraries 
listed in the March issue or by writ- 
ing to your regional Executive Com- 
mittee member, or by reading the 
extended summaries published in the 
Spring issues of Adult Leadership, 
and written by Mrs. Grace Steven- 
son. NAPSAE and CNO activities 
are included in these reports cited 
above. Aside from this complete 
organizational reporting the follow- 
ing more specific references should 
be listed to round out the AEA pic- 
ture. 

1. During the year your President 
and Executive Director travelled 
53,000 miles in AEA’S behalf, made 
47 speeches about adult education at 
meetings of local, State, Regional 


and National Associations and par- 


ticipated in numerous group ses- 
sions on adult education. Officers 
and Executive Committee members 
even surpassed these figures. 

2. Three new books were pub- 
lished, “The Handbook of Adult 
Education,” “The Overview of 
Adult 
“Creating a Climate for 


Research,” and 
Adult 


A new leadership pam- 


Education 


Learning.” 
phlet, “Training in Human Rela 
tions” was prepared as well as a 
number of AEA brochures. A Presi- 
dent’s Newsletter was inaugurated 
and a monthly budget report to the 
K.xecutive Committee was begun. 

3. More than 750 adult educators 
participated in the National Con- 
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ference held in Buffalo, New York 
for NAPSAK and AKA members 
around the theme, “Adult Educa- 
tion for Freedom.” 

4+. Membership in the Association 
at the end of the year was: 

General 

Professional 

Contributing 

Organizational 

Organizations of CNO 

Total 5,014 

5. The end of the year Financial 

Statement reads as follows: 


Actual 

$ 42,500.00 $ 36,429.60 

17,113.39 

36,750.00 36.653.47 
3,000.00 769.26 
10,000.00 

40,000.00 


Income Budget 
Memberships 
Subscriptions 16,500.00 
Sales and Adv 
Miscellaneous 
\nnual Conference 8,265.00 
Contributions 155.00 
Interest 1,272.05 
Reserve 227.00 
977.00 $100,657.77 
Expenses 
\dministration 3,550.00 
Membership and 
Field Services ,760.00 
110.00 


750.00 


7 484.43 
21,899.08 
22,102.24 

3,448.20 


10,686.68 


Publications 

Sales and Adv. 
Executive Com. 5,600.00 
Conference Exp 9,100.00 


$139,870.00 $121,405.77 


The interesting and exciting part 
of the 1959 Association activities 
was the enthusiasm and dedication 
to adult education demonstrated by 
the members. Editors of Adult 
Leadership and Adult Education, 
Committee, Commission and Section 
Chairmen, Officers of the Associa- 
tion and countless members gave 
liberally of their time and talents to 
promote a more productive, better 
informed and more vigilant citizenry 
through adult education. 


Adult Leadership 
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Education for Aging 
(Continued from: page 2) 

sons pushed aside while awaiting 
life's end, need to be exchanged for 
realistic pictures of persons who can 
bring to bear on life the accumulated 
skills and wisdom of a lifetime. 

The 


understand the importance of pro- 


community also needs to 
viding educational and welfare serv- 
ices for this segment of our popula- 
tion. 

It needs to understand that prob- 
lems of aging can best be met by 
training in the early and middle 
years, and that this training is only 
one part of lifelong learning. 

Fourth, are the educational needs 
of both the professional and the lay 
person working with older people. 
They will vary with the specific 
responsibility of the individual, but 
each worker will need some if not 
all of the following: A knowledge 
of psychological and physiological 
phenomena of the aging process, and 
of “the aged” as a population seg- 
ment; skills in human relations and 
group-work techniques; knowledge 
of resources which can be brought to 
bear on local and national problems ; 
broad understanding of the educa- 
tional process and the part it can 
play (1) in meeting direct educa- 
tional needs of older persons, and 

2) in the processes by which such 
problems as housing, income, em- 
ployment, and health may be solved. 


Approaches to Meeting Needs 

If needs are to be met, we should 
identify, develop, and utilize the tal- 
ents of older people to the maximum 
consistent with their health and per 
sonal interests. 

One set of approaches includes the 
following : 

1. Vocational 
tended employment ; continued train- 


education for ex- 


ing for older employed people; re- 
training for those displaced because 
of age or technological changes ; and 
vocational preparation for those who 
wish to develop second careers. 

2. Fellowships to assist able older 
people who wish to make contribu- 
through creative 


tions to. sé ciety 


effort. 
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3. Opportunities for voluntary 
community service through volun- 
teer training programs. 

4. Identification of the unique 
roles which older people can play in 
a community. 

5. Education of the business and 
industrial community to utilize the 
available talents and skills of older 
people and to institute preretirement 
and counseling programs. 

A second approach is that of con- 
tinuing and accelerating the develop- 
ment of all kinds of educational op- 
portunities for adults. These should 
include : 

1. General adult education activi- 
ties for older people to enrich the 
later years. 

2. Preretirement preparation pro- 
grams. 

3. Educational activities both to 
help young people understand their 
later needs and to keep older people 
abreast in an ever-changing society 
and world. 

4+. Community efforts to inform 
the public about aging. 

5. Training opportunities for those 
who work with older people, espe- 
cially by assisting educational agen- 
cies to develop training programs for 
this purpose; development of teach- 
ing materials and other needed re- 
sources for these programs. 


these efforts de- 
pends to a great extent on the in- 
creased educational 
agencies of the needs which have 
been outlined here and of their role 
in meeting them. They will need to 
accept the responsibility to do their 
share in furnishing the services sug- 
gested, and to determine their re- 
spective roles in the light of their 
particular competencies and _facili- 


The success of 


awareness by 


ties. Furthermore, the resources of 
all will much better 
known, activities more 


need to be 
and their 
effectively coordinated. 
It is only by a concerted approach 
on the part of all responsible bodies 
Federal, State, and that 
these needs can be met effectively. 


ke cal 


The increased use of advice and as- 
sistance from appropriate Federal 
agencies such as the U. S. Office for 
Education, the National Institutes of 
Health, and the Special Staff on 
Aging, in the development of local 


is 


and State educational 
only one example. This could be 


progratins 


paralleled by the assistance of pro- 
fessional and voluntary groups. In 
addition, community action through 
self-study, utilizing all the local re- 
sources, especially its older people, 
can be effective in educating the 
community on all aspects of the 
problems of aging, and in coordinat- 
ing community efforts. 

Consideration should be given to 
financial support for a program de- 
signed to: 

1. Aid State 
other public agencies in developing 
public understanding of the prob- 


commissions and 


lems of aging and the aged. 

2. Assist in developing programs 
for the aging in departments of pub- 
lic instruction, libraries and colleges 
and universities ; 

3. Provide facilities adequate for 
these programs—in terms of num- 
bers, availability, and suitability to 
the needs and limitations of the older 
persons using them ; 

4+. Aid the development of basic 
research in gerontology, especially 
in the application of present knowl- 
edge in geriatrics to the social prob- 
lems rising out of the presence of 
larger numbers of older people in the 
population ; 

5. Give further opportunities for 
training workers with older people, 
e.g., through institutes of gerontol- 
ogy, conferences, etc.; and 

6. Assist the States, localities, and 
educational agencies to carry out re- 
search, demonstrations, and experi- 
mentations in education for aging. 

To give systematic consideration 
to this suggested program, the U. S. 
Office of Education could help in 
preparing information and_ specific 
suggestions for its development and 
implementation. 
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Social Gerontology 
(Continued from page 5) 

training in the field makes obvious 
the need for additional training in 
stitutes similar to those already held. 
Second is the need for the develop- 
ment of regional institutes at uni- 
versities having well-established re- 
search and training centers where 
post-doctoral students may enroll 
for training in some specialized as- 
pects of the field. Third, the growth 
of social gerontology as a new area 
of scientific endeavor carries with it 
the need for an assessment of re- 
search frontiers and a coordinated 
program of research training to 
supplement programs of instruction- 
al training as the next major step. 
The need for such research training 
programs has been the most insist- 
ent response from the fellows of the 
Summer Institutes to the question of 
the character of future training pro- 
grams most desired. Finally, there 
is the need for gerontological fel- 
lowships and scholarships which will 
encourage the entry of young doc- 
toral students and professional 
field and 
will become a realistic goal only 
with the 


workers into the which 


expansion of research, 
teaching, and training opportunities. 

It is only through the inaugura- 
tion and expansion of such pro- 
grams that we can ensure that a suf- 
source of 


ficient and continuous 


teachers, researchers, and_ profes- 
sional practitioners will be available 
to meet the future needs which the 
expansion of our aging population is 
imposing upon society. Training in 
social gerontology has made an ini- 
tial giant stride toward meeting 
these needs in the past five years, 
but the decade before us presages 
a demand for an acceleration of 


these efforts. 


Public School 


(Continued from page 7) 
to them for the pursuit of leisure 
time activities ; and to encourage the 
continued pursuit, either individu- 
ally or in 


groups, of endeavors 


26 


which tend to bring rich cultural 
rewards to the participants. 

This project, described in detail, 
is but an example of how some state 
departments of education and local 
school administrators are searching 
for ways by which the schools can 
better serve the interests and needs 
of older men and women through 
continuing education 


Pre-Retis it Education 
Varying degrees of success are 
reported by schools offering some 
form of pre-retirement education. 
These classes, beamed at the person 
who is still working, are designed 
to help him develop the attitudes, 
knowledge and skills important to 
his well being in retirement living. 
Although these classes are intended 
primarily for the person not yet re- 
tired, many retired persons also at- 
tend. In 


some cases the course 
covers all aspects of retirement 
living—budgeting, health, mental 


health, leisure time interests, retire- 
ment geography, etc. In other cases 
it is set up as a short course dealing 
with a particular area of interest, as, 
for example, keeping healthy after 
fifty. For the most part schools of- 
fering these courses make use of 
community resources from the fields 
of medicine, housing, finance, lei- 
sure time pursuits, etc. Schools in 
Michigan, Illinois, Florida, New 
York, California are attempting to 
provide this type of education and 
with few exceptions report that as 
yet the demand is not great for this 
type of education. This indicates to 
me that the general public has yet 
to recognize the need for looking 
ahead and making full preparation 
for retirement living, which, in turn, 
points to the need for better public 
understanding of this problem. 


Leadership Training 

Lack of qualified leaders for con- 
ducting educational and recreational 
activities for the aging poses a seri- 
ous problem for school administra- 
tors who are aware that programs 
designed especially for senior citi- 
zens depend largely on abilities be- 
yond the simple teaching of subject 
matter, namely, ability to work ef- 
fectively with other people; ability 
to motivate the person with limited 


schooling and little or no experience 
with any form of continuing educa- 
tion ; ability to help the older person 
with the problems he frequently 
brings to the leader. This lack of 
competent lay leadership was found 
to be a stumbling block in New 
York State many schools 
willing to organize senior citizens 
groups found it difficult to do so 
due to the unavailability of a good 
leader. Increasingly, also, leaders, 
themselves, called for assistance on 
organizational 
ideas, 


where 


pre »blems, 
counselling 


program 
problems, on 
methods and materials. As a result 
the New York State Department of 
Education, six years ago, initiated 
regional in-service and _ pre-service 
training through institutes and short 
courses held yeariy on a regional 
basis. 

Still in the area of training, al- 
though of a different nature and for 
a different group, at least one public 
school in California has been offer- 
ing a course on the ‘Needs and 
Care of Older People,” designed for 
operators of boarding or rest homes 
as well as for those taking care of 
aged persons. This course was 
planned in cooperation with the 
local Health Department. A similar 
offering is being planned at the State 
level by California’s 
Adult Education, Department of 
Education; the Department of So- 
cial Welfare and the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee on the Aging. 


Bureau of 


Retraining 

In the U. S. Office of Education 
study the question was asked “Do 
you have any classes in your State 
for the retraining of older workers 
who have been displaced because of 
age or have been displaced by some 
form of automation?” In answer to 
this question fourteen states indi- 
cated that they do have classes for 
the retraining of older workers, but 
no data are given as to type of 
training. In general, it may be said, 
that wherever such training is given 
it is the result of planning by the 
schools, the State Employment office 
and other local agencies. 

Cleveland, Ohio, has given con- 
siderable attention to this type of 
education for the aging, impetus 
for it coming from the local Office 
of Vocational Counselling. For sev- 


Adult Leadership 
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eral years the Cleveland Adult Edu- 
cation program in cooperation with 
the State Employment office has been 
offering successful “Career Clinics 
for Mature Men and Women.” 

In New York State a_ similar 
relationship between the school. and 
the local state employment office is 
encouraged. To help the schools es- 
tablish training for older persons, 
the State Education Department 
has prepared several courses of 
study including “A Business Ven- 
ture of “Refresher 
Training in Shorthand and Typ- 
ing,” * 


and 


One’s Own,” 
Home Companion Training,” 
“Streamlined Housekeeping 
(Job Training). These courses of 
study appear in a publication en- 
titled “That Extra Dollar in Later 
Life.” In addition to this training, 
in a growing number of senior citi- 
zens groups now being operated by 
the schools, hand crafts are being 
taught as a source of income for 
some individuals. 


Education about Aging 

Adult education is only one of 
the many forces that help to influ- 
ence public thinking. Nonetheless 
many public school administrators 
are taking an active part on local 
committees studying the problem 
before initiating appropriate com- 
munity action and by conducting 
institutes and forums on the subject. 
Education about aging, however, 
goes beyond the study of the needs 
of today’s aged. It involves the re- 
shaping of a society wherein, ideal- 
ly, aged persons will not have to be 
singled out as a special group. This 
necessitates taking a new look at 
some of the existing American in- 
stitutions and practices with a view 
to making whatever modifications 
are needed to meet the demands of 
an aging population. This encom- 
passes public as well as volunteer 
agencies, business and industry, all 
levels of public school education, 
and some types of professional edu- 
cation. Toward this end public 
school adult education has a contri- 
bution to make as it helps a com- 
munity to examine and face up to 
its needs. Indeed, directors of adult 
education, in their concern for the 
individual and the community, have 
a genuine responsibility to work 
with other leaders in community 
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planning for the aged and the needs 
of a society wherein there will be an 
increasing number of older persons. 


The Challenge to the Schools 

This, then, is a picture of what 
the public schools throughout the 
country are attempting to do by way 
of education for the aging. It seems 
clear from a study of the facts that 
such education flourishes best when 
it is a part of a broad, comprehen- 
sive program of adult education; 
when local boards of education and 
school officials have the advantage 
of consultative services, encourage- 
ment and guidance from their State 
Education Department and _ the 
State Commissions or Committees 
on the Aging ; and when the cost to 
the local school for such adult edu- 
cation is shared by the state through 
some form of state aid. 

Although, admittedly, only a 
small beginning has been made by 
public schools throughout the coun- 
try in the development of educa- 
tional planned especially 
for those retired and about to be 
retired, the initial efforts of the 
schools should not be minimized. 
Rather the potentialities should be 
maximized. The public school, by 
its presence in every size commu- 
nity, its social acceptance, and the 
flexibility of its adult education cur- 
riculum, is placed in a very favorable 
position to provide continuing edu- 
cation for an aging population. To 
do so, however, places a responsi- 
bility on local boards to (1) recog- 
nize the aging and aged as an in- 
creasingly large proportion of the 
population which the adult educa- 
tion program is organized to serve; 
(2) establish day classes, wherever 
possible for those older persons who 
would rather be in classes with 
adults of all ages but would find it 
more convenient to participate in 
daytime study which is consistent 
with their habit of being busy dur- 
ing the day; (3) organize special 
classes or activities for those older 
persons who prefer being in a group 
composed of persons of their own 
age or for those who need an op- 
portunity for orientation and the ex- 
perience of participating in a variety 
of educational activities such as are 
possible in an educational program 
that is combined with recreation; 


services 


(4) provide refresher training or 
training for new skills for those 
older persons who can benefit from 
same; (5) help as many middle- 
aged persons as possible plan ahead 
for retirement living; (6) make 
educational planning for an aging 
population an integral part of total 
community planning. 

There are indications that some 
private agencies and groups which 
initiated recreational programs for 
older persons, as emergency meas- 
ures, are now trying to add new 
dimensions to these programs 
through adult education, and are 
looking to public agencies for a 
greater share of responsibility. If the 
public school, as a major educational 
institution, is to influence the lives 
of older men and women, it must 
be willing to accept a share of this 
responsibility by joining forces with 
other community agencies and 
groups that are facing the problem. 
If continuing education can give 
added meaning to the leisure of re- 
tirement—if it can help the older 
person to test his own thinking 
against the changes of time—then 
the public school must do not less 
than its share, and school adminis- 
trators will have to raise their sights 
with respect to educational goals for 
an aging population. 
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15. Widely varying differences in 
and among individuals is being rec- 
ognized—differences in older per- 
sons’ racial, cultural and national 
backgrounds, educational and work 
experience, physical, mental and 
emotional capacities, skills, interests 
and _ abilities. 


Conclusion 

This report has indicated the 
rapid development, scope and wide 
variety of programs and_ services 
offered by many institutions of 
higher learning. This study also pre- 
sents an uneven, irregular pattern 
of educational projects and pro- 
grams which seem to reflect a period 
of transition. In moving forward 
there appears to be need for colleges 
and universities to define, strengthen 
and accelerate present programs by 
providing : 
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1. Specific courses in gerontology 
on the undergraduate and graduate 
level. 

2. Continued research. 

3. Training opportunities for 
those working with the aging and 
aged, both lay and professional per- 
sons. 

4. Improved instructional mate- 
rials and a far wider use of visual 
aids. 

5. Special training for teachers of 
older adults. 

6. Opportunities for counseling of 
older adults in selecting educational 
programs. 

7. Greater variety and flexibility 
of educational programs to fill ex- 
pressed interests and needs of 
middle-aged and older persons. 
These must be easily accessible, at a 
time convenient for older adults and 
at such small cost they may be af- 
forded on a retirement income. 

8. Many more radio and televi- 
sion program series presented by 
qualified persons. 

9. Broader dissemination of infor- 
mation and knowledge. 

10. Additional services to local 
communities, also assistance to state 
agencies and organizations. 

Determined effort, cooperation 
with tremendous vision and imagi- 
nation are needed to implement and 
provide the above. 
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Public Library 

(Continued from page 11) 
adult appeal, open to anyone inter- 
ested in participating. Both types of 
programs have been successful in 
public libraries. 

The oldest library-sponsored club, 
the Live Long and Like It Library 
Club of Cleveland, provides a pro- 
gram of informal adult education for 
people over 60. Programs are stim- 
ulating and varied, using lecture, 
film and discussion methods of 
presentation. Topics vary from a 
demonstration and lecture on art, to 
a talk on Mayan civilization, to a 
film showing the USSR. 

At Apex, North Carolina, the Li- 
brary (a branch of the Richard B. 
Harrison Library in Raleigh) spon- 
sored a “Have Age, Will Travel 


Longer” Library Club. The pro- 
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gram, designed cooperatively by the 
library and other community agen- 
cies, gave those persons 40 or over 
an Opportunity to participate in a 
lecture-discussion group on factors 
involved in helping one grow older 
gracefully. Each participant was 
supplied with a kit of free material 
on subjects discussed, and library 
readings were suggested for further 
study and exploration. Topics in- 
cluded health, employment, and con- 
structive use of leisure time. 

At the Miami Public Library, 
working with the Mental Health So- 
ciety of Greater Miami, a play-dis- 
cussion program was _ presented 
showing “The Room Upstairs”, an 
entertaining but informative pro- 
gram on how three generations can 
live together. 

The Atlanta (Georgia) Public Li- 
brary conducted a “Job Clinic for 
Senior Citizens”. Included in the 
panel of experts were staff members 
from the State employment office, 
the Social Security Administration, 
and several local employment agen- 
cies. Suggested readings on voca- 
tional training, counseling and _ re- 
lated topics were made available to 
the participants. 

Under the joint auspices of the 
Committee on Aging of the United 
Community Services and the Boston 
Public Library, a one-day workshop 
for leaders of clubs for older people 
was held. Its objective was to im- 
prove club activities and programs 
through improvement in club lead- 
ership. The workshop included dis 
cussions on leadership and demon- 
strations of techniques, and afforded 
an opportunity for small group dis- 
cussion. On display at the Lecture 
Hall were exhibits of library books 
and pamphlets on program planning, 
and information on the library’s ex- 
tensive collection of films available 
for loan at no charge. Thirty-eight 
clubs from the Boston area _par- 
ticipated. 

Other specialized library services 
are available in many of our larger 
communities. Typical of these are 
shut-in services for the home-bound 
aged, for the chronically ill, for the 
physically handicapped, and for the 
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convalescent. Service is available in 
rest and convalescent homes, hos- 
pitals, homes for the aged, in insti- 
tutions, and in private homes. Serv- 
ice to shut-ins is important not only 
for the library materials which are 
provided, but also because such serv- 
ice acts as a continuing link to the 
home community. The services are 
provided by bookmobile, mail-serv- 
ice, library station wagon, private 
car and even by Western Union. 

In the case of blind persons, pub 
lic libraries are an important con- 
tact and information center on the 
location and resources of the 28 re- 
gional distributing centers which 
provide books in Braille and also 
Talking Books at no charge to those 
who qualify for such services. 

As can be seen, public library pro- 
grams and services vary—in kind 
and in depth. In general, they are 
conceived of as an integral part of 
the regular adult services program 
of public libraries. Some are organ- 
ized within the library and by library 
staff; others are the cooperative ef- 
fort of the library and various com- 
munity agencies. More of them are 
available in large cities than rural 
areas. 


Planning for Service 

In order to provide an effective 
library program, one geared to meet 
real community interests and needs, 
both short and long-range planning 
would seem essential. This necessi- 
tates, first, an analysis of overall li- 
brary goals and objectives, and sec- 
ond, an identification of the precise 
and unique role of the public library 
in its service to the aging and the 
aged within the accepted overall 
goals of the agency. 

Adult education programs are 
sometimes initiated by enthusiastic 
staff members without adequate 
thought as to the appropriateness of 
or need for such a library program. 
Community acceptance is substitut- 
ed for evaluation, and success is mis- 
taken as a mandate for continuation. 
With a great many educational 
agencies interested in working in 
the field of aging, it is essential that 
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the public library make a careful 
self-inventory. Such an inventory 
should result in an understanding 
and delineation of the precise edu- 
cational role of the library in the 
community. Only such services as 
will help attain and maintain library 
objectives undertaken. 
Those involving social work leader- 


ship might better be the responsi- 


should be 


bility of welfare and social work 
agencies. This will result in better 
and more intensive programming in 
such areas as are unique to the pub- 
lic library. 

Within this framework, using and 
publicizing its vast storehouse of 
materials and staff resources, the 
public library can make an effective 
community contribution toward 
helping change negative attitudes on 
aging, and toward helping older 
people function as individuals in 
their own right and as contributing 
members of society. Through par- 
ticipation in the work of commun- 
ity councils and committees on ag- 
ing, the public library can see its 
own role more clearly, and assume 
leadership and initiative as the occa- 
sion demands. Its program and serv- 
ice can be dynamic, flexible and ap- 
propriate to the changing needs of 
the community. The library’s pro- 
gram for the aging will then not only 
contribute uniquely but it will also 
effectively reinforce the activities of 
other agencies, toward a total com- 
munity effort. 

What does the librarian need to 
know in order to function as an ef- 
fective “maker” and not “creature” 
of the times in the area of education 
for the aging? First of all, he must 
know intimately his community, its 
problems and needs. In the area of 
aging, he must know the general 
issues, how they affect the commun- 
ity, and the nature of their implica- 
tions for library purposes. He must 
understand, for example, the physi- 
cal, social, medical, housing, recrea- 
tional and economic needs of the 
aging in order to purchase appro- 
priate books and other resources for 
understand 
that lack of mobility among older 


the library. He must 
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persons is a factor in non-use of 
libraries and plan _ accordingly, 
whether through regular bookmobile 
program, and/or the establishment 
of shut-in service. He must under- 
stand how much of a physical bar- 
rier the ever-present library steps 
can be to a handicapped or older 
person. Although automobile own- 
ership in this country is exceeding- 
ly high, and most people come to the 
public library by car, this is not 
necessarily true of older people. Li- 
braries must be readily accessible by 
public transportation, and planners 
would do well to consider this for 


future branch library building sites. 


The librarian must understand 
motivation. The library’s adult edu- 
cation program may be a fully in- 
tegrated one, of interest to adults 
of all ages, but the staff must be 
knowledgeable about and alert to the 
methods of motivating older adults 
so they will use and continue to use 
the facilities and resources of the 
local public library. The few studies 
which have been made of the library 


use by specific age groups show that 
those over 65 neither use the public 
library in proportion to their rep- 
resentation in the community, nor 
in proportion to the amount of free 
time available to them. The librarian 
needs to be perceptive, constantly 
evaluating and appraising his pro- 
gram in order to meet the changing 
needs and interests of the com- 
munity. 


Problem Areas 

And what of the obstacles and 
problems in effecting a good public 
library program for the aging and 
the aged? Libraries are confronted 
with the same problem which other 
Most 
adults simply do not think of edu- 


educational agencies face. 
cation as a means of helping them 
adjust to many changes arising from 
age and the accompanying changes. 
Having first defined its goals and 
objectives, the library must then 
translate and interpret these both 
realistically and continuously to its 
when _re- 


many “publics”. Thus, 


sources and materials are needed, 
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IN CONDUCTING ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


By A. A. LIVERIGHT, Director, Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults, Chicago. Specific, detailed suggestions for improve- 
ment in the leadership and administration 
ties. With descriptive tables and checklists for planning and measuring 


performance. 


of adult education activi- 
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Edited by F. ERNEST JOHNSON, Spokesmen for the major faith 


groups in America interpret the 


significant traditions of ethical 


thought and teaching in contemporary life. $3.00 
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consideration will be given to li- 
brary materials and library staff. 
The library profession is seriously 
handicapped by the lack of suffi- 
cient information or control on ex- 
isting programs and services for 
constructive evaluation. In general, 
librarians are guided either by what 
appear to be successful practices in 
other libraries, by personal enthusi- 
asm, and local pressures. What is 
greatly needed is a broadly con- 
ceived research, experimentation, 
and evaluation program using the 
case study, pilot project and dem- 
onstration approach. We need to 
know, for example, how the library 
can best reach older adults in rural 
and sparsely settled areas. We need 
to know how to bring back to the 
library the former reader, and to 
reach the non-reader, particularly 
those with little formal education. 
We need to know more about read- 
ing interest and reading levels of 
older adults. We need to determine 
effective patterns of service in nurs- 
ing, convalescent and old age 


homes. We 


publication needs for books with 


want information on 
large print, and for books with high 
adult interest for those with limi- 
ted education. We need to know 
how to communicate ideas from au- 
diovisual materials to the aging, par- 
ticularly to the functionally illiterate. 
We need to explore the many ways 
in which public libraries can coop- 
erate with other educational agen- 
cies such as community colleges, 
public schools, agricultural and 
home extension, and general univer- 
sity extension. We need to deter- 
mine appropriate levels of service 
for local, State and Federal library 
agencies. The extent to which indi- 
vidual public libraries can meet the 
challenge at the local level is greatly 
determined by State library leader- 
ship and resources. Unless this lead- 
ership is strengthened and trained, 
unless the State library’s many re- 
sources are augmented, public li- 
brary progratss to older adults 
across the Natton will continue to 
be fragmented and only partially ef- 
fective. 


In their efforts at service to and 
for the aging, libraries are handi- 
capped, not so much by lack of in- 
terest as by lack of trained leader- 
ship and the lack of funds to meet 
the needs of this growing segment 
of the population. These two short- 
ages—personnel and materials—will 
continue to impede rapid progress 
in providing adequate and appropri- 
ate public library service to older 
adults. 


Summary 

“Statisticians have estimated the 
annual dollar loss from the common 
cold, from industrial accidents, from 
air pollution, from crime and many 
other things we could well do with- 
out. But who has reckoned the cost 
of ignorance?” The task for public 
libraries lies ahead. With various 
community agencies working  to- 
gether on the educational implica- 
tions of aging, with increased com- 
munity awareness as to the issues 
involved, the public libraries of our 
Nation 
university” 


so aptly called a “peoples’ 
can contribute as sub- 
stantially to the field of aging as 
they have done in other areas of 
community service. 


Volunteer Agency 
(Continued from page 13) 
Through quarterly meetings, 
scientific papers are presented to 
medical and non-medical groups. 
These center around all 
aspects of the problem, giving a 
forum to evaluate and to make fu- 
ture recommendations. A number 
of these papers have been published 
in the national magazine. As a result 
of the efforts of the Society, geriatric 


papers 


nursing was introduced as a part 
of the curriculum of the University 
of Buffalo; and a geriatrics clinic 
was organized. 

The Society was instrumental in 
showing the need for upgrading the 
skills of senior citizens programs, 
resulting in leadership training in- 
stitutes organized by the local Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies and the 
Bureau of Adult Education, of the 
New York State Educational De- 
partment. The Society was also in- 


strumental in organizing a Com- 
mittee League made up of institu- 
tions serving the aging in the com- 
munity, which, in turn, resulted in 
a number of State grants to institute 
pilot projects in homes for the aged 
and nursing homes. 

The program of the organization 
has been given in detail to illustrate 
the scope of action for the aged 
which can be achieved through the 
efforts of a volunteer group which 
undertakes to do an_ all-inclusive 
job of community education on the 
needs of an aging population. 


Conclusion 

sasically, every older person 
needs to fill his free time, with use 
ful activity. Although many volun- 
teer agencies have educational pro- 
grams, they are still not reaching 
the many people who could use this 
type of program. Adequate person- 
nel is not available, buildings where 
the aging can meet in dignity are 
non-existent. Most of the services 
needed for Education of the Aging 
are not being adequately met, be- 
cause of limited funds and _ pooling 
of community resources. 

In view of the lengthening span 
of life and the increasing segment of 
older people in our population isn’t 
it important that we take 
now, to dignify older people and 
extend them the respect and services 
that are important to a better way 
of life? While there is plenty of 
room for differences of opinion on 


steps 


a subject as broad as this one, at- 
titudes and habits of thought change 
slowly. It is always difficult to have 
our thinking keep abreast of chang 
ing conditions, but through educa- 
tion of the community and its citi- 
zens, volunteer groups can and will 
give more and valuable services in 
“Education for The Aging” in the 
years that are ahead. 


‘landmark’ 


—says Adult Education of 


MALCOLM KNOWLES’ 


INFORMAL 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Step-by-step, how to plan and con- 
duct successful adult education 
programs—for professionals and 
volunteers. $4.00. 
Order through any bookstore 
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Health Educator 


(Continued from page 14) 


swers to what is now unknown 
about the older members of our so- 


ciety. 


Necessary Conditions 

It is generally agreed that before 
educational methods are effective 
certain conditions must be achieved. 
First the attention of the potential 
learner must be secured to the ex- 
tent he is willing to read, view, or 
listen to the materials, or participate 
in experiences that provide infor- 
mation or knowledge necessary to 
the making of wise decisions. Sec- 
ondly, the object of the educational 
effort must be able to understand 
that which he is supposed to learn. 
Materials such as pamphlets, visual 
aids, and demonstrations must be 
clear and precise and experiences 
must have objectives which are easily 
discerned. Third, unless the one who 
is supposed to learn believes what 
he reads or is told, learning does not 
occur. Often a fact which appears 
infallible to the educator is totally 
unacceptable to the learner. The pro- 
fessional in a given field is inclined 
to accept without questioning the re- 
sults of research or the word of the 
expert, but all too often the layman 
is not impressed by such evidence. 
This situation without question is 
frequently the cause for the failure 
of an educational effort. Finally, the 
learner must act as a result of his 
acquired knowledge or the educa- 
tional efforts are to no avail and of 
little or no value. 

Sefore the health educator who is 
operating in the field of the aged 
and aging can have any degree of 
assurance that the above conditions 
of learning are being achieved and 
maintained, answers to the following 
questions must be discovered. 

1. Do individuals at different ages 
place different degrees of value on 
being healthy ? 

2. If so, what are the relative val- 
ues placed on good health by the 
different age groups? 

3. Are there varying degrees of 
concern about different health prob- 
lems among the aged and aging? Is 
an elderly person equally concerned 
about the possibility of having heart 
disease, cancer, tuberculosis, poor 


vision or hearing, dental defects or 
being malnourished ? 

4. If the older person is unim- 
pressed by the possibility of having 
an infectious disease and how it may 
affect him personally, what methods 
or approaches may be devised to se- 
cure the behavior desired? 

5. Are certain special personal 
qualities required of the health edu- 
cator working with the older mem- 
bers of our society ? 

6. It is assumed that education of 
the senior citizen is most likely to 
succeed if conducted within the peer 
group. Can this be 
certainty ? 


accepted with 


7. How strong is the desire of the 
older person for employment and 
security? If good health offered as- 
surance that these needs would be 
met, would this provide the incentive 
for following good health practices ? 

8. Is the older person really in- 
terested in his community ? How ac- 
tive does he wish to be in the affairs 
of his family and his community? Is 
he willing to exert himself to gain 
recognition and would improved 
health help him achieve these de- 
sires ? 

9. It is generally agreed that only 
a few people are interested in health 
for health’s sake. What benefits or 
advantages can the older person ex- 
pect to enjoy as a result of adhering 
to good health practices ? 

10. Is the older person’s behavior 
influenced more by one method or 
certain materials or media than 
others ? 

At the present time and perhaps 
for some vears to come, the greatest 
service that can be rendered to the 
education of the aged and aging by 
the health educator is that of stimu- 
lating and participating in studies or 
research which will provide more 
exact information about the older 
person. Unless those disciplines 
make up the behavioral 
sciences accept this challenge and 
diligently search for the answers that 
are now obscure, education of the 
aged will be on a trial and error 
basis and future generations of the 
aged will continue to have what 
others want them to have and be 
what others want them to be rather 
than individuals who determine their 
own destiny. 


which 


Labor 
(Continued from page 15) 

the Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
in December, 1952, [ found only 
two instances, among = a_ broad 
sample of management sponsored 
programs, in which professionally 
qualified educators and guidance 
personnel were employed to conduct 
such programs. In all other instances 
someone who had been “around” 
for a number of years, in personnel 
work or some other function had 
been recruited to perform these 
functions. The primary qualification 
seemed to be that the person look 
“mature” enough to be accepted as 
a teacher or advisor on retirement 
problems by older employees. I am 
sure that this situation has improved 
somewhat in the intervening years 
but I would seriously question that 
the specific knowledge and exper- 
ience of adult educators and guid- 
ance and personnel workers has 
been utilized significantly in this 
field. A notable exception, of course, 
is the “Making of the Most of Ma- 
turity’” Program conducted by the 
University of Chicago’s Labor and 


Industrial Relations 


Center, an 
eleven-week program for pre-retire- 


ment group discussion. A number 
of companies and some government 
agencies have sent representatives 
for training to the Center and have 
subscribed to the published ma- 
terials which serve as guides to dis- 
cussion. However, there seem to be 
many more management-sponsored 
programs, ranging in quality, dura- 
tion and content, than there have 
been company _ representatives 
trained under the Chicago program. 
In the meantime, Unions have also 
taken an interest in this field and 
several, including the Steelworkers, 
the Auto Workers and the Uphol- 
Workers 
pilot or 


stery have undertaken 
demonstration programs. 
My own union, the UAW, passed 
a comprehensive resolution on Older 
and Retired Workers at its 1957 
Convention committing itself to de- 
velop and promote a_ widespread 
program of retirement preparation 
education, Originally, it was con- 
ceived that this would become an 
issue in 1958 negotiations with the 
Big Three Auto companies, but 
there were so many critical issues on 
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other fronts in those negotiations 
that neither side pressed for action 
planning. In the 
meantime, it was decided that the 
Union should sponsor a program, if 


on retirement 


only to educate its own membership 
as to the need for and importance 
of retirement preparation education. 

Accordingly, about twenty-five 
UAW regional staff representatives 
were invited to an Institute con- 
ducted by the University of Chi- 
cago’s Union Research and Educa- 
tion Projects Staff. The university 
staff developed detailed discussion 
guides and selected background 
reading materials which were used 
in the institute. Each UAW? staff 
person was not only exposed to the 
content of the materials, but was en- 
couraged to practice with them in 
group situations akin to role playing 
so that they became more familiar 
with the techniques and methods of 
discussion leadership. In 12 of our 
18 regions the staff so trained con- 
ducted Summer School workshops, 
using the discussion guides develop- 
ed by the Union Research and Edu- 
cation Projects staff. The workshop 
participants were local union com- 
mittee chairmen or members from 
a variety of specialized fields such 
as community services, citizenship, 
retired 


education, recreation and 


workers. 


Prog:ams at Local Levels 


Following this training, efforts 
were made to get programs started 
at the local level—for particular 
local unions or on a city-wide basis. 
Such programs have been success- 
fully conducted in Indiana, Iowa, 
Illinois, New York, Wisconsin and 
Michigan and we hope to get addi- 
tional programs under way in other 
states and communities. 

At the community level we try to 
draw heavily on community re- 
source persons knowledgeable in the 
held of agi 


> 
e 


ig. For educational lead- 


1 

have worked closely with 
Schools of 
Labor and Industrial Relations and 


ership, \ 
Universities having 
Departments or Divisions of Ger- 
ontology. Thus far, we have not had 
much success in interesting adult 
educators from the public schools in 
helping us with our programs. A 
notable exception is in New York 
State where the State Department 


of Public Instruction has a Division 
of Education and Recreation for the 
Aging. 

We are also trying to interest and 
involve other international unions 
in joing with us in this effort and 
in some cases this has been possible 
at the local level. Three other major 
activities of the labor movement 
have evidenced interest in education 
for retirement. 

The staff of the Community Serv- 
ices Activities of the AFL-CIO, of 
which there are perhaps 130 scatter- 
ed throughout the major cities of 
the country have taken a major in- 
terest in this field. In some com- 
munities the community 
representative has taken the initia- 
tive in organizing local programs: 
Erie, Pennsylvania; South Bend, 
Indiana; Lansing, Michigan; and 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, would be 


services 


examples of this and there are num- 
erous other communities in which 
units on retirement and education 
for retirement have been included 
in regular union counselor training 
courses. The Industrial Union De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO, through 
its Educational Director sponsored 
a successful conference on Planning 
for Retirement and Leisure which 
was attended by a_ representative 
group of labor educators from the 
major International Unions and 
from colleges and universities. 

This conference has encouraged 

broader labor activity in the field of 
retirement planning and_ stimulated 
thinking about the part which pro- 
fessionally trained labor educators 
from colleges and universities could 
play in such a program. 
_ The third significant development 
has been the study undertaken by 
the National Institute of Labor 
Education which is designed to sur- 
vey the total effort of labor groups 
in the field of retirement education 
and to define current goals and 
future objectives of the labor move- 
ment in the field. 


Summary 


In summary, there are some man- 


agement sponsored programs of 
varying quality and content but with 
little or no relationship to the pro- 
fessional disciplines of adult educa- 
tion and 


handful of 


There are a 
programs, and 


guidance. 
union 


again there is little continuing rela- 
tionship to adult education or to 
guidance as such. There have been 
a few community sponsored pro- 
grams, usually conducted by libra 
rians who may or may not have 
been adult education oriented, for 
example, the program conducted 
under the title “Aging in the Mod- 
ern World”, and, finally one or two 
states such as New York have un- 
dertaken publicly developed and 
sponsored programs. My question 
about all this is: Whose responsi- 
bility is it to promote and conduct 
these programs? My feeling is that 
this is basically a community re- 
sponsibility which ought to be an 
integral and continuous offering of 
the community’s adult education 
program. I believe that neither man- 
agement nor labor should go on in- 
definitely providing these services 
to comparative handfuls of older 
people when the problem and_ the 
need calls for greatly expanded edu 
cational opportunities in all lines for 
middle-aged and older citizens. To 
be sure, we in labor can go on with 
our programs and management can 
go on with its programs, but ideally, 
we should both be working to de- 
velop a community educational serv- 
ice in which middle-aged and older 
persons can enroll voluntarily in 
professionally led, and 
continuously offered Life xtension 


organized, 


Education programs. 

Although selfish 
reasons why either labor or manage- 
ment may wish to control and con- 


there may be 


duct retirement planning programs 
for employees, it is my personal con- 
viction that both parties would ulti- 
mately agree that such programs 
should ideally be centered in the 
community and conducted by com- 
munity agencies. The problem and 
the challenge is that even if the 
“ideal” were achieved informally, or 
by virtue of collective bargaining, 
the resources in adult education are 
generaily not available to provide 
the services involved, 

It is time that adult educators 
take a more active interest in this 
field and make positive efforts to de- 
velop visible programs serving sig- 
nificant numbers of middle-aged and 
older persons. | feel confident that 
labor generally, and my own union, 
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in particular, will support such 
efforts and use such services. 

As a matter of fact, my exper- 
ience in working with middle-aged 
and older persons in these retire- 
ment planning programs convinces 
me that this is a most promising 
field of endeavor for adult educa- 
tors. When we consider that up- 
wards of two-thirds of the people in 
this age group have less than eight 
grades of formal education; that 
they constitute a growing segment 
of our population and our eligible 
voters; that they are anxious to 
participate, once they are made to 
feel at home, in such classes; and 
that they seek further knowledge 
and information in a wide variety 
of fields as a result of their initial 
exposure to the new opportunities 
afforded by greater leisure and re- 
tirement living—it is not difficult for 
me, at least, to see this as a field of 
great opportunities for valuable 
service to the individual and the 
community. This is why I feel safe 
in forecasting growth of interest and 
activity in this field, hopefully led, 
and not resisted by the leaders in 
our public school systems. 


Church 


(Continued from page 16) 


in enjoyment of and participation in 
the arts, in thinking through new 
roles for the aging years. 

Church classes and creative group 
activities such as the above are being 
stimulated by area assemblies and 
camps : 
of fellowship and skill development 
wherein older adults, pastors and 
lay leaders are helped to do a better 
job in local church planning. Man- 
uals, leaflets, and audio-visual re- 
sources are being made available 
by denominational 
courses are being offered in regular 


four-or five-day experiences 


headquarters ; 


leadership-training programs ; work- 
shops and laboratory schools are 
serving to train clergy and lay lead- 
ers in effective work with the aging 
in the church; pastors’ conferences 
provide help in the ministry of per- 
sonal counselling ; 
afford experience in 
ministry to the elderly ill. Through 
these ways the church is seeking to 


training sessions 
clinical-type 


support its individual congregations 
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in building and sustaining programs 
of education to meet the needs of 
older people. Such efforts are not 
universally found in the churches ; 
however, they are being established 
with increasing frequency and grow- 
ing effectiveness. 

Thus the church takes its place as 
an educational force in the life of the 
older person, seeking not only to fill 
time and provide entertainment and 
information but to give meaning to 
life, provide strength and peace and 
new relationships. The glad re- 
sponse of thousands of older adults, 
many of them so long severed from 
on-going community life and fellow- 
ship and now becoming aware of 
their worth as never before, bespeaks 
the effectiveness of the efforts being 
made. 


Business 
(Continued from page 18) 

by grace of slogan, cliche, or vested 
interest. In brief there is a need for 
business to encourage the free dis- 
cussion of the deeper issues of social 
life. In the intellectual discussion of 
our business way of life, its sinews 
will be tried and toughened, and the 
emanating ideas and experiences may 
well help business to achieve new 
organizational arrangements that 
will stimulate the individual worker 
to more creative thought and action. 


The “Automic” Revolution 

When we stretch our imagina- 
tions and envision the fantastic so- 
cial and economic repercussions that 
will inevitably accompany our fast- 
approaching atomic-electronic-auto- 
mated revolution, we realize that 
social changes will be made, one 
way or another, haphazardly or 
under the control of intelligent plan- 
ning. The potential for the improve- 
ment of the human condition has 
never been greater. It is likely that 
the new science and technology will 
allow us to concentrate more time 
and energy on the problems of social 
reorganization—without the need to 
sacrifice either a high level of pro- 
duction or a high level of profits. 
When fewer persons can be ex- 
pected to produce abundant quanti- 
ties of goods and services for a large, 
growing nation—when we can speak 
realistically of the coming five-hour 


day and four-day week—it can also 
be expected that there will be time 
aplenty for experiments to humanize 
the factory community, to research 
and plan for factories, communities 
and cities that are esthetically pleas- 
ing as well as functional. There will 
be time for vocational re-training 
programs to prepare workers for 
varied tasks and develop a breadth 
of experience that will help them to 
adjust to new and changing job re- 
quirements. Most important of all, 
there will be time for liberal edu- 


‘cation.® 


Perhaps we seem to have drifted 
far from a discussion of the role of 
business in education for aging. I 
submit that this is not so—that we 
have merely attempted to avoid a 
buckshot attack upon the perimeter, 
the symptoms of the problem, and 
sought out its very heart. The role 
of business is, first, to recognize its 
own lion’s share of the responsibility 
for the emptiness of so many of our 
retiring and retired workers. Sec- 
ond, it is to improve the many ex- 
cellent existing programs of alleviat- 
ing the situation, and to continue to 
explore new possibilities. Third, it 
is to shake off the many dogmas and 
sacred cows pervading the business 
community that encourage conform- 
ity and inhibit controversy, and to 
ally itself with education in develop- 
ing new and varied ideas to be put 
to the test of social experience. 
Fourth, it is to apply the power of 
ideas to the new science and tech- 
nology—so that they may become 
the tools for carving a more humane 
and human work environment, and 
for creating more time and oppor- 
tunity for learning, social experience 
and responsibility —so that the 
“thing” is secondary, and the end is 
man, 


On Beyond Zebra 

The problem of the unhappily re- 
tired worker will be solved when we 
are capable of going beyond “Z”. 
The eminent social philosopher, Dr, 

° For a clear and thoughtful analysis of 
organization, methods and content of lib- 
eral and vocational education for workers, 
see Jack London, “Goals for Workers 
Education”. A paper presented to the 
thirty-fifth anniversary conference spon- 
sored by the School for Workers, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. November 20-21, 1959. 
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Seuss, in On Beyond Zebra,® ex- 
plains through Conrad Cornelius 
o’ Donald o’ Dell, that it is not enough 
to know everything from A to Z- 
for there’s really much to see and 
know beyond Z (for Zebra). He 
implores : 
“So, on beyond Zebra! 
Explore ! 
Like Columbus! 
Discover new letters! 
Like WUM is for Wumbus, 
My high-spouting whale who 
lives high on a hill 
And who never comes down ’til 
it’s time to refill. 
So, on beyond Z! It’s high time 
you were shown 
That you really don’t know all 
there is to be known”. 
With our industrial 
moving into very high gear indeed, 
we'll have to go beyond Z to survive. 
Sut perhaps, for the more immediate 
present, it will be enough to move 
beyond P for “Production” to P for 
“People”. If a business oriented so- 


revolution 


ciety can achieve this, it will not only 
prevent a future of “empty windows, 
paper hats, and tin horns” but may 
well help us to make the leap from 
an idealized but long departed indi- 
vidualism of a frontier society to a 
new individualism that will clothe 
man in self-respect and inner con- 
fidence, and prepare him for his new 
frontier of outer space. 


af \e 
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Federal Government 


(Continued from page 20) 


Education, and Welfare and the De- 
partment of Labor were created, in 
part, to give representatives of the 
agencies concerned a broad concept 
of the interrelated needs of older 
people and of the need for coordi- 
nated program operation. 

Training of staff members is car- 
ried on by means of staff con- 
ferences, use of advisory committees 
of specialists, participation in con- 
ferences, and detail of personnel to 
special training programs and facili- 
ties. Interest in aging has grown 
rapidly over recent years and many 
employees engage in a good deal of 
voluntary self-education and _ train- 
ing. 

® Dr. Seuss, “On Beyond Zebra”, Ran- 
dom House, New York, 1955. 


Employee Preparation for 
Later Years’ Living 

Personnel services in a growing 
number of federal have 
been extended to include presenta- 


agencies 


tion of organized opportunities for 
retirement preparation. Programs 
currently offered by a dozen or more 
agencies on official time range from 
5-week lecture series to 12-week lec- 
ture-discussion courses for em- 
ployees and, often, their wives or 
husbands. 

Since there is considerable age 
flexibility in federal retirement sys- 
tems, most of the participant groups 
include employees in their late 50's 
or early 60’s. The ideology and ex- 
perience of several agencies are lead- 
ing them to encourage participation 
of employees in early middle age. To 
the extent this occurs the programs 
may be expected to become more 
useful in helping employees develop 
goals and plans for the entire second 
half of life, in encouraging earlier, 
hence more effective, development 
of sound health practices and finan- 
cial planning, and in facilitating in- 
dividual decision-making concerning 
such matters as modification of work 
assignments, gradual retirement, and 
when to retire altogether. 

All government personnel units 
are required to provide retiring em- 
ployees information concerning pro- 
visions of their pension 
Government activity in retirement 
preparation on a broader scale began 
with a 16-week program offered by 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in 1953. Scheduled 
after hours, better to accommodate 
wives and husbands, the program 
began with a group dinner and in- 
cluded lectures, discussion, and dem- 
onstrations with actual participation 
in leisure time activities. 

Courses and seminars are now 
offered in the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, General 
Services Administration, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
several Bureaus of the Department 
of the Navy and of the Department 
of the Army, and the central office 
of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Programs in 
the TVA and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration are given in the central 
offices where there are sufficient 
numbers of personnel. 


systems. 


Depending upon the length of the 
programs, subjects considered in 
varying amounts of detail are: finan- 
cial planning and budgeting, psy- 
chological changes and mental 
health, maintenance of physical] 
health, nutrition, housing, family re 
lationships and living arrangements, 
uses of free time, legal questions, 
and work in retirement. All pro- 
grams make use of lecturers or ex- 
pert consultants, some emphasize 
group discussion and sharing of 
ideas, some bring in retired em- 
ployees to share their experiences 
and offer guidance. 

Most of the current programs are 
still regarded as experimental and 
subject to refinement and improve 
ment. The TVA, the Veterans Ad 
ministration, and the Bureau of 
Ships have conducted systematic 
evaluations of their courses. The 
Civil Service Commission is com- 
pleting a comprehensive study of all 
such programs within the govern- 
ment and, for comparative purposes, 
of a sample of programs in private 
industry. The experience of all 
agencies is that their programs are 
highly valued by their employees and 
that there is a good deal of word-of 
mouth transmission of information 
about them. Most courses are filled 
and the larger agencies have waiting 
lists. Two problems now receiving 
attention are: how to extend the 
programs to decentralized employees 
where there are not enough for an 
organized course and how to recruit 
and train course leaders and _ lec- 
turers. 


Conclusion 

The foregoing exposition should 
leave no doubt but that the federal 
government is working as an active 
partner with States and communi- 
ties and with a wide variety of vol- 
untary agencies to create a_ social 
and health climate which will make 
the middle and later years a succes- 
sion of exciting periods of life. 


Our compliments on Apuit LE&apErR- 
sHip for February. It is an admirable 
issue—well balanced and meaty. 

Joy Exmer Morcan, 
Senior Citizens of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Canada 
(Continued from page 22) 

So far we have been discussing 
education for the aged, for those who 
have arrived. In the long run the 
fundamental problem however is 
“education for aging”. As the Boy 
Scouts say “Be Prepared’. Pre-re- 
tirement counselling and guidance 
can play an important role here and 
employers in Canada are paying in- 
creasing attention to it. But it is 
attitudes and interests developed 
much earlier in life that really count. 
In this connection I might add that 
the discussion and reading course 
“Aging in the Modern World” pre- 
pared by the Division on Geron- 
tology of the University of Michigan 
has been held both in Toronto and 
in Regina, Saskatchewan. Reports 
indicate that in both instances mem- 
bers of the groups found the course 
to be a unique experience. There 
have been several courses offered in 
different communities on prepara- 
tion for retirement—they have been 
sponsored by University Extension 
Departments, Y. M. C. A.’s and 
school boards. However, they seem 
to have all shared a common fate. 
They are done once and then dis- 
appear. 

Finally, I should perhaps say a 
word about the use of mass media 
particularly radio and_ television. 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, our national network, offers 
a wide range of public affairs and 
cultural programs. It has paid no 
little attention to aging. A series of 
radio broadcasts called “Dividends 
After 40” stressed the nutritional 
and health aspects of senescence ; an- 
other series “Aging in the Modern 
World” reported on the problems 
faced by the elderly in living, work- 
ing, and spending their leisure. A 
third series this past summer was 
entitled “Three Years and 
Ten.” These were all day-time pro- 


Score 

grams. The evening ‘TV programs 
such as Citizens Forum, Cross Sec- 
tion, Explorations have broadcast 
discussions and documentaries. 
Though these programs aimed at in- 
forming the public generally about 
the social problems of aging, there 
has been considerable stress upon 
retirement. They 
wide interest. 


have provoked 


A pamphlet ‘Long 


MAY, 1960 


Life and Good Health” prepared in 
connection with one program series 
was distributed to 6,000 persons. 
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Retired 


(Continued from page 23) 
ward will come in lives more mean- 
ingful and significant to them and to 
others. 

For those who wish to keep on 
working—particularly if their work 
had been pleasurable and exciting 
and the monetary return is a needed 
or an added satisfaction, even in 
more than 
offers 


ways financial 


public 
education refresher courses 
and vocational or technical training 
or re-training, without charge. 

For those who feel a shortage in 
their former schooling, competent, 
devoted, and imaginative teachers 
give understanding help with the 
completion of formal education: 
range as extensive as that from 
grade and secondary school, to col- 
legiate courses and university de- 
grees. Theirs—both teachers’ and 
students’—can be an exciting search 

both as an end in itself and as a 
means of serving that end. Whether 
the goal is “the striking of a match 
in the darkness or the glory of the 
blazing sun,” the investment of zeal 
and zest are rewarding to both stu- 


dent and teacher as “experiences 
come alive” to the learner. The great 
achievement lies in their conviction 
that as long as they live, they must 


go on—growing. 

sut you ask, what about the thou- 
sands who have nothing to do—the 
vast reservoir of human power, wait- 
ing to be tapped and needing to be 
given an impetus to “go and do like- 
wise’? Where can they be served? 
What would they be offered ? Whose 
is the responsibility to overcome 
their apathy and inertia? 

‘The where” is easy. The local 
school department is the first agency 
to be contacted. Then too the li 
brary, the church, the retirement 
home nearby, the various fraternal 
organizations, the community center, 
the service clubs, the union all offer 
not only help but often even places 
where courses are or can be given. 

“The what” you could offer is 
varied as are the needs. Roughly the 


opportunities you can explore fall 
easily into three categories: the vo- 
cational, the avocational, and the 
cultural, and more rarely for the 
under 65’ers—preparation for re- 
tirement living; the techniques too 
may be flexible; they may include 
classroom, television, library books, 
or correspondence. You may find 
the teachers are those regularly em- 
ployed or volunteers, either full- 
time or part-time, the length of the 
courses largely paralleling the hold- 
ing interest of the subject and the 
teacher. 

“The who is responsible” is indi- 
cated. The school and the older folk 
themselves are the easy answers. 
Other agencies will help in this 
work of salvage. We older folk can 
feel with those embittered lonely 
folk in their hurt and feeling of not 
being wanted or needed. We know 
they need to be wooed back into the 
stream of contemporary living. 

So here is the challenge. We older 
folk who have found the way must 
feel concern for the needs of our 
brothers. First we must realize their 
need and our need of them. Then 
we must sell them our friendly in- 
terest in them; then only can we sell 
to them the necessity for their own 
sake to do, to grow and to serve. In 
this essential but unorganized cam- 
paign of recruitment, let us say— 
each of us—‘‘Here am I, Send me!” 
We must say it—say it often and 
willingly, and then go about our 
Father’s business of being our 
brother’s keeper. It is just as simple 

and as difficult—as that! 


| am sorry indeed that I dropped my 
membership in your association last year. 
I now want to renew it and I am send- 
ing you my renewal card with a few 
corrections and also a check with the 
money. 

Let me on this occasion tell you how 
much I appreciated reading Adult Leader- 
ship. I think it is an excellent paper and 
[ have had much benefit of it in my work 
in the training of leaders in the Swedish 
YMCA. I am eagerly looking forward 
getting it before my eyes again. 


GGUNNAR JANSSON 


Secretary on Education and Leadership 
Training of the Swedish YMCA, 


Stockholm 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION, AN 
EVOLVING FORM OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 
By the W. K. Kel 
Battle Creek, 1960 
Emory W. Morris, President and Ge1 
eral Director of the W 
dation introduces this carefully illustrated 


OU pgs. 


K. Kellogg Foun 


and descriptive publication by pointing out 
that continuing 


hope tor an athrmative 
“Will 
and industrial skills, cultural understand 


ing and social purpose, keep pace with the 


onrushing tempo set by automation and 


the rocket age 


education seems the only 
answer to th 
knowledge 


question, professional 


The book then describes this new pat 
tern for adult learning and the programs 
in continuing education which have been 
assisted by the W. K. Kellogg Founda 
tion at Michigan State University, the 
University of Georgia and the projected 
programs at the Universities of Chicago, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. Cyril O. Houle 
stated the message inherent in university 
continuing education and 
summed up in this publication by saying, 
‘A sound program of education is not a 
piece of carpentry to be put together in a 
few days; it is like a tree which must be 
allowed to grow and mature—the simple 
but powerful ideal of life-long learning 


for all men.” 


programs of 


AGING IN TODAY'S SOCIETY 

Edited by Clark Tibbitts and Wilma 
Donahue. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
1960, 418 pp., $6.00. 

This fascinating book is written for 
middleagers “who create and manage the 
society” for both the young and the old 
It is also written for persons of all ages 


who are curious about what lies ahead 


for them during the so-called “retirement 
years” of life. 

It is concerned with the process and the 
“problem” of aging, especially their im- 
pact both on the individual and on the so- 
ciety. It traces changes in attitudes to- 
ward aging and the place of old people 
from primitive to modern times. It looks 
at the individual and his changing roles, 
at work, in the home and in the com- 
munity, particularly in the middle and 
later years. Above all it suggests that the 
years from middle age on can be years in 
which the individual may continue to 
grow and to live more creatively than is 
possible earlier im life. 

The authoritative essays on aging and 
selected readings from distinguished writ- 
ers are designed for individual and group 
use. Much of the content in this book has 
been used and tested by thousands of 
readers and discussants in advance of 
publication in its present form. It was 
originally published in two volumes by 
The Fund for Adult Education under the 
title of “Aging in the Modern World.” 
Clark Tibbitts and Wilma Donahue in 
collaboration with John Walker Powell 
have added new materials and combined 
the essays and readings into a single vol 
ume which has now been published by 
Prentice-Hall. 


This unique publication is destined to 
make a _ significant contribution to the 
growing body of literature in adult edu 
cation. Adult educators will want to have 
a copy of this book for personal as well as 


for professional use 


Hersert C. HUNSAKEI 


AGING IN INDIANA: READINGS 
IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Edited by Morton Leeds. The Indiana 
State Commission on the Aging and Aged 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 1959. 416 pp. 

This volume gives materials that reflect 
the thinking of the Indiana State Commis 
sion on the Aging and the Aged. This 
commission was established in 1955 by 
legislative act, in the hope that it might 
give leade rship to the people of the state, 
in the study of the problems of aging, and 
Much 
of the book deals with the mechanics of 

to proceed in organizing groups of 
to familiarize themselves with the 


in the solution of these problems. 


ems of aging. 


Beginning its work with no funds avail 
le 


al 


tance by one community after another, of 


the Commission has seen the accep- 


local responsibilities in this area. In time, 
very limited funds were made available to 


the Commission, but not in 


sufficient 
amount to employ professional staff. Its 
work has been carried out by volun 
teers devoted to the task of arousing the 
people of Indiana to the importance of 
this relatively new sociological problem 

Aging is of vital concern to all. How- 
ever, little consideration has been given to 
the magnitude and the significance of 


these problems both for the individual and 
for society as a whole. As life expectancy 
has increased, the period of working life 
has been shortened. Because of recent so 
cial and economic changes the percentage 
of older persons who are involuntarily re 
tired has increased sharply, making th: 
total number of retired persons signifi 
cantly large. There has not been adequate 
time for and consideration of the develop 
ment of a social and cultural structure 
into which this group may satisfactorily 
fit. 

Research and the experience of trained 
workers are exposing some of the fallacies 
of our present conceptions of aging and 
are pointing up the need for positive ac 
tion looking toward remedying the situa 
tion. The basic challenge which confronts 
those who are retired and those who are 
approaching retirement is that of realiz- 
ing to the fullest extent possible their 
potentialities as individuals. This objective 
is of importance to the individual and the 
community, and both have an opportunity 
and a responsibility for contributing to its 
realization. 

This work represents many people 
working during the past four years, lay 
men and professionals, citizens and ex- 
perts, all combining their efforts, in an 
attempt to grapple with a profound social 
problem of our time. It is not a book by 
and for experts, although it does chronicle 
some important events in one state’s study 
and work on this problem, It represents 
community and state leadership's response 
to national awareness of aging and its 
implication. In turn, it too, will have its 
effects on other states and communities, 
as they study Indiana’s work. 

Part one of the book entitled The Prot 
lems of Aging discusses these phases 
Education for Retirement, Employment 
and Income, Health, Recreation and Lei- 
sure Time 


Activity and Housing and 


Living Arrangements. 
Part two The Process of Commumty 
Organization includes: Breaking Ground, 
Community Organization, and The Re 


sponse of State Government 


REMEMBER DENVER 
OCTOBER 15-17 
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Summer Training Opportunities 


Arkansas: June 13-July 1. 


Extension Regional Summer School. 
Courses in Extension Program Develop- 
ment, 4-H Organization, Extension Evalu- 
ation, Marketing Problems and others. 
For Professional County and State Co- 
operative Extension Workers. To be held 
at the University of Arkansas. Write: 
G. T. Hudson, College of Agriculture, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


California: June 20-August 14. 

Adult Education. Survey of institutes, 
practices and problems. For anyone in- 
terested in adult education. To be held at 
the University of California. Write: Ab- 
bot Kaplan, University Extension, Univ. 
of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
24, 


California: June 21-July 28; 

June 28-July 29 and August 1-12. 

Three courses sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of California Education Extension. 
Adult Education Materials and Methods 
(June 21-28). Methods used in teaching 
adults. Curriculum for Teachers and 
Leaders in Gerontology (June 28-July 
29). Problems and procedures in the de- 
velopment of curricula for senior citizens 
Press Workshop (August 
1-12). To increase understanding by edu- 
cators of the free press. All for educators, 
teachers and supervisors. To be held at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Write: Dr. Faith Smitter, Edu- 
cation Extension, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 24. 


Education 


California: June 15-18. 

Third Annual Western Regional Leader- 
ship Laboratory in Human Relations and 
Supervisory Skills. To increase the effec- 
tiveness of those in responsible super- 
visory and administrative positions. Spon- 
sored by the University of California and 
others. To be held at the University of 
California at Santa Barbara. Write: Dr. 
Sam Houston, 


Engineering Extension, 


University of California, Los Angeles 24. 


California: June 27-August 5. 

Modern Trends in the Adult Curriculum 
Studies adult education as a part of 
modern educational philosophy. For teach- 
ers in Adult Education programs. To be 
held at the University of San Francisco. 
Write: Mr. Henry Chaim, 2130 Fulton 
St., San Francisco 17 


Colorado: June 20-July 8. 


Extension Regional Summer School. 
Courses in Extension Education, Public 
Relations, Group Processes and others 
For Professional County and State Co- 
operative Extension Workers. Write: 
H. D. Finch, State Supervisor, Exten- 


sion Education and Evaluation, Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Colorado: June 27-July 22. 

1960 Workshops in Human Relations. 
Will include discussion methods, problem 
solving, evaluation and group projects. 
For teachers, social workers, personnel 
management and others. Sponsored by the 
University of Colorado, Write: Dean of 
Summer Session, McKenna 85, University 
of Colorado, Boulder. 


Illinois: July 10-16. 

First National Great Books Staff Train- 
ing Institute Classes and workshops in 
techniques of organizing Great Books 
Groups and in leading and training others 
to lead groups. Transportation and tuition 
paid for potential part-time organizers 
and/or trainers for expanding Great 
Books Program. To be held at Lake 
Forest College, near Chicago. Write: The 
Great Books Foundation, 37 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 3. 


Michigan: June 27-July 8. 

The Role of the Professional Person in 
Racially Changing Neighborhoods. For 
professional workers concerned with in- 
tergroup relations in today’s city. Write: 
The Registrar, The Merrill-Palmer 
School, 71 East Ferry Ave., Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


Michigan: June 20-July 30. 

Four courses sponsored by the School of 
Education at the University of Michigan. 
Adult Education Methods; Problems in 
Educational Sociology; Community and 
\dult Education Seminar; and Adult 
Education. For school personnel and 
others who have responsibility in develop- 
ing programs of adult education. Write: 
School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


New Jersey: June 5-10. 

87th Annual Forum of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare. Its theme 
is “The 1960’s—Social Welfare Responds 
to a New Era”. For professional and lay 
workers in the fields of health and wel- 
fare. To be held in Atlantic City. Write: 
National Conference on Social Welfare, 
22 West Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


New York: June 6-10. 


Tenth Annual Institute for Training Spe- 


cialists. Program combines general cover- 
age of the training field with intensive 
coverage of eight topical areas. To be 
held at Cornell University. Write: Miss 
Carol Keene, Conference Secretary, New 
York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell 
Ithaca, New York. 


University 


New York: June 27-July 15. 

Extension Regional Summer School. 
Courses in Extension Education, Leader- 
ship Development, Communications and 
others. For Professional County and State 
Cooperative Extension Workers. To be 
held at Cornell University. Write: A. E. 
Durfee, New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, New York. 


New York: June 2-3. 

Nation-wide Public Relations Institute 
for Health and Welfare Agencies. Insti- 
tute theme: “Changing Times and The 
\gency Image.” For agency administra- 
tors, field representatives, fund-raisers and 
others. To be held at the Belmont Plaza 
Hotel in New York. Write: National 
Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Texas: June 6-24. 

Extension Regional Summer _ School. 
Courses in Rural Sociology, Community 
Development, 4-H Organization and 
others. For Professional County and State 
Cooperative Extension Workers. To be 
held at Prairie View A. and M. College. 
Write: Ben D. Cook, Texas A. and M. 
College, College Station, Texas. 


Washington, D. C.: June 23-July 14. 
Eleventh Institute on Human Relations 
and Intergroup Understanding. Focused 
on immediate and representative problems 
and human relations needs of typical 
school systems and communities. Write: 
Office of the Director of Admissions, The 
American Washington 16, 
a 


University, 


Washington, D. C.: June 20-July 29. 

National Workshop in Human Develop- 
ment-Human Relations. Training in un- 
derstanding of human development-human 
relations. For Professional County and 
State Cooperative Extension Workers. To 
be held at the National 4-H Center, 
Washington. Write: Dr. Glenn Dildine, 
National 4-H Club Foundation, 7100 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Wisconsin: May 3l-June 18. 

Extension Regional Summer School. 
Courses in Extension Communications, 
Farm and Home Development, 4-H Club 
Organization and others. For Professional 
County and State Cooperative Extension 
Workers. To be held at the University of 
Wisconsin. Write: Dr. V. E. Kivlin, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin: May 22-October 22. 
The Clearing. A vacation school of the 
liberal arts in a woodland setting. Write: 
The Clearing, Wisconsin Farm Bureau, 
Box 1150, Madison, Wisconsin 
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1960 Edition 


of the 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


“© A landmark in the literature of adult education that will become the standard working tool of 
everyone who works with adults. Nothing like it in the past 10 years. 


Authoritative and encyclopedic chapters by over fifty experts to bring you up-to-date on: 


® the role of adult education in today’s society 
the various philosophies of adult education 
new developments in learning theory and change theory 
how to build adult education programs 
the best of the new methods and materials 
the training of adult educators 
winning public support 


adult education in councils, business and industry, colleges, agriculture, foundations, 
government, health and welfare, international organizations, labor unions, libraries, 
mass media, museums, proprietary and public schools, religion, voluntary associations 


a current directory of national organizations in adult education, and recent literature 


If you want to know what adult education is all about . . . where it is going . . . and where 
YOU fit in . . . this is the guidebook for you. 


Use This Coupon 


Adult Education Association Libraries 
743 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me _______.copies of the new ‘“‘Handbook of Adult Individuals 
Education in the United States’’ at $7.50 each, for which | enclose 


$ siti — 
Organizations 


Name___ 


Address Sd Wie EVERYBODY! 
If you work in adult education the HANDBOOK will 


make your job easier and more productive! 
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